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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


—Pepicnentas was put face to face last week, by 

a message from the President, with the prop- 
osition of either holding down appropriations, 
saddling the Government with another substan- 
tial deficit or voting new taxes. The President 
did not suggest new taxes at this time. ¢ 

It had been known for about a month that tax 
revenue was not coming up to expectations. 
Congress was aware of the alternatives, but did 
not know which the President would recom- 
mend. 


The President's message placed chief stress 
on the paring of expenditures—but with the 
additional prospect of new taxes at the next 
session of Congress. A technical balancing of 
the budget for the fiscal year of 1938, predicted 
in January, had become highly doubtful. 


It was not clear at the week end what direc- 
tion Congressional action would take but it was 
freely predicted by leaders at the Capitol that, 
in the end, the President’s recommendations 
would be followed. 


SOME FADING HOPES 
Gone with the wind, in this event, would be 
the hopes, for instance, of the Conference of 
Mayors, which had expected relief appropria- 
tions for next fiscal year well above two billion 
dollars. The President proposes to hold total 
relief expenditures to a billion and a half. 


Then the Department of Agriculture had 
hoped for immediate adoption of its ever-normal 
granary plan, calling for benefit payments to 
control production of crops and for crop in- 
surance on a large scale. This plan seems to 
be hopeless now. So also with the program for 
aid to farm tenants, which would require funds 
running into the hundreds of millions. 


Another point at which the economy proposal 
threatened to cut deep was in flood control. De- 
spite the recognized need for such projects, Mr. 
Roosevelt declared that the pending bills would 
place an unjustifiable burden on the budget. 


Similar restrictions apparently await the 
housing program. If the President’s recom- 
mendations are carried out, and if the program 
is begun now, it will be on something resembling 
a demonstration scale. 


Such are the Administration plans, as revealed 
in the President's message. Numerous groups 
in Congress may try to upset them. One such 
gesture resulted in passage by the House last 
week of a bill to appropriate one million dollars 
a year to study pollution of streams. 


WHY NO NEW TAXES 

Among speculations as to why the President 
did not propose higher taxes now, as Federal 
Reserve Board Governor Eccles has advised, was 
the surmise that Congress already had been 
burdened with two highly. controversial meas- 
ures—one for reorganization of the judiciary 
and the other for revamping the executive de- 
partments—and that the President thought that 
was enough for one session. 


The judiciary plan completed a lap on its tor- 
tuous course last week while the other contro- 
versial measure was lying dormant in committee 
until its twin was out of the way. Public hear- 
ings, drawn out for six weeks, were ended and 
the committee went into a huddle to decide what 
advice to give to the Senate—whether to recom- 
mend adoption of the President’s proposal for 
six additional judges for the Supreme Court or 
to propose some less drastic bill. 


Outward appearance, at least, of harmony, 
marked the conference called by Secretary of 
Labor Perkins, at which representatives of labor, 
business and government got together in an ef- 
fort to clarify varying viewpoints on collec- 
tive bargaining, now that the law making it 
mandatory may no longer be considered of 
doubtful authority. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BEFORE THE COURT 

Future of the social security law is the next 
proslem with which the Supreme Court has to 
deal. The Court already has heard arguments on 
the legality of the pay roll tax for unemploy- 
ment compensation, A second case involving old 
age pension clauses was appealed to the court 
last week by the Government after an adverse 
decision by a lower court in Boston. 


These two cases, both of major importance, 
are the only two cases of consequence affecting 
the New Deal laws that are in line for decisions 
during the present term of the Court. The Gov- 
ernment has an immediate interest in the deci- 
sions because it is counting on revenues from 
old age and unemployment pensions to provide 
it with money it needs which it otherwise would 
have to borrow from private sources. 


But economy is what last week's develop- 


ments left the Administration and Congress 
most need to worry about. 
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Relief Rolls Down—Relief Costs Up: . 
In the Fifth Year of Recovery Drive 


ELIFF in a year of deep depression cost $2,- * is operating at not far from the 1929 level. 


154,000,000. 

Relief in a year of relative prosperity will 
cost about $2,420,000,000. 

The smaller amount represents the dollars 
paid out between July, 1933, and July, 1934, to 
take care of the nearly five million families who 
depended upon Government for an existence. 


The larger amount represents the dollars to 
be paid out between July, 1937, and July, 1938, 
to take care of approximately three and one- 
half million families still dependent upon Gov- 
ernment for an existence. 

More dollars are to be spent for relief in re- 
covery than were spent for relief in depression. 

The relationship is shown in the pictogram 
at the top of this page. 

In the years before 1933 relief for the unem- 
ployed was left largely to local and State 
governments. Then Congress created the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration with 
half a billion dollars to spend in allotments to 
States. Congress also created the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps to provide work for the young 
men in relief families. 

Relief rolls quickly shot up past four million. 
The families involved received a dole amounting 
to approximately $20 each month. Enrollment 
in CCC camps soon averaged 300,000. 


THE SHORT-LIVED CWA 

Then, overnight, President Roosevelt created 
the Civil Works Administration to provide four 
million jobs. Those jobs were open to any un- 
employed person regardless of whether or not 
previously on relief rolls. Relief rolls dropped 
under three million; CWA rolls shot up above 
four million. 

Spring found the CWA job program ended 
as quickly as it began. Families receiving a 
dole again rose rapidly. 

When that depression year had ended in July, 
1934, the Federal Government found that it had 
spent—with some aid from States and local 
governments—just over $900,000,000 for direct 
relief, nearly $950,000,000 for CWA jobs and 
300,000,000 for CCC camps. 

For slightly over two billion dollars, Govern- 
ment had cared for an average of nearly 17 
million individuals. 

Today, four years after the first venture into 
relief, the President and Congress are prepar- 
ing for a fifth year of relief. 

In the interim two out of every five persons 
who lacked a job in 1983 now are employed. 
The national income has risen from 40 billion 
dollars to a prospective 70 billions. Industry 


Farm income is near normal. 

Now a program of work-relief, modeled on 
the earlier CWA, has taken the place of direct 
relief. CCC camps are as they were. But the 
national Government no longer assumes re- 
sponsibility for those it classes as ‘“‘unem- 
ployable.” 

Rather, an arbitrary limit is placed upon the 
number given work-relief through the Works 
Progress Administration. The remainder are 
left to the care of local and State governments. 


Mr. Roosevelt is asking Congress to appro- 
priate one and a half billion dollars to provide 
an average of about 1,800,000 jobs. At present 
the jobs average nearly two and one-half mil- 
lion. Then he is asking for another $350,000,- 
000 to continue the CCC camps. 


STATE AND LOCAL AID 


But the total of relief costs for the coming 
year does not end there. 

When the Federal Government created the 
WPA and withdrew from the business of direct 
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+ relief, or the dole, it turned nearly two million 


relief cases back to the localities of the country. 
Those cases since have dwindled and, according 
to best available estimates, they will average 
1,400,000 next year. 

To care for these cases the local and State 
governments are expected to spend a total of 
slightly more than $400,000,000. At the same 
time these governments are counted on to con- 
tribute $150,000,000 toward WPA. 

The result is that 1,800,000 WPA families 
will draw more than a billion and a half dollars, 
while 1,400,000 direct relief families will draw 
$400,000,000. 

One group on relief thus is to average about 
three times as much income as another group. 

When all totalled up the outlook is for Fed- 
eral, State and local relief outlays between July 
of this year and July of next year amounting 
to nearly two and a half billion dollars and pro- 
viding for 11,500,000 individuals. 

If WPA jobs were provided for all of those 
now left to seek State and local aid the cost 
would approach four billions. 


OUTSIDE THE RELIEF TOTALS 
Yet these totals do not cover all of the 
country’s unemployed, according to official esti- 
mates. Large numbers of individuals are found 
to be out of work, able to work, and yet caring 

for themselves. 
Neither do the totals include the increasing 
number of aged persons who are finding a meas- 
ure of security in State old-age pension sys- 
tems, partly supported by Federal Government 
grants. Those grants in the coming year will 

total near a quarter of a billion dollars. 
Likewise, the relief totals do not include the 


money spent on public works and indirectly on— 


aid to unemployed, or the money paid in the 
form of bounties to farmers. 

They do reflect the actual number of dollars 
that will flow out in a prosperity year to pro- 
vide for those still unable to care for them- 
selves through jobs in private industry. 

This total of strictly ederal Government ex- 
penditures for WPA and CCC represents a 
quarter of the total budget of expenditures 
for all purposes. 

More than seven and a quarter billion dollars 
will be required in the next fiscal year to oper- 
ate the national government. WPA and CCC 
will account for one billion, eight hundred and 
fifty million of that amount, if Congress con- 
fines its appropriations to the totals outlined by 
President Roosevelt. 

Relief remains the biggest 
the Federal Government. 


single expense of 


+ 


ecovery Years 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


PRESIDENT'S economy gesture is likely to 

affect only costly new experiments. Mr, 
Roosevelt is not ready to use the ax on old 
pets. 


Some definite trimming of work relief rolls 
may be expected but WPA will be continued as 
Federal government's contribution to relief, 
Little chance of shifting more of WPA burden 
to local governments. 


Partial scuttling of ambitious and costly new 
program of farm control is likely. Prospects 
favor acceptance of limited plan of crop in- 
surance, but small chance of tenant aid or ven- 
ture into potentially expensive price fixing 
loans on commodities as called for in Wallace 
“ever normal granary” plan. 


A sharp cut is due in Jarge-scale public works. 

Curtailment of low-cost housing program ap- 
pears certain with almost no chance of more 
than continued experimenting in this field. 


Abandonment is likely for Federal subsidy 
for local education with Presidential veto al- 
most assured if proposed $100,000,000 bounty 
should get through Congress. 


Prospects point to stabilization of federal 
budget for future at around seven and a half 
billions annually exclusive of debt retirement. 


Little practical chance for success of Senator 
Byrnes’ proposal for blanket 10 per cent cut in 
federal expenses. Congress might give Presi- 
dent authority to cut individual departments 
ten per cent where practicable. 


Strong prospect, however, that budget totals 
will remain fully as high as President estimates. 


Treasury probably will borrow against old- 
age reserve and unemployment insurance re- 
serve accounts to finance its 1938 fiscal year 
deficit. This would permit running a deficit 
without having to seek new funds from private 
investors. 


Definite probability that income taxes will 
need to be raised at next session if runaway 
situation is to be avoided. Treasury plans along 
that line center on LafFollette proposals for 
lower exemptions from income taxes and higher 
normal tax rates. 


Sharp shifts lie ahead in plans for present 
session of Congress. White House “must” list 
on legislation is likely to be confined to the 
following : 


Court plan change; government reorganiza- 
tion; wage and hour legislation; appropriations 
[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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The United States News 


—Underwood & Underwood 


TWO CAN PLAY THE GAME 


Daniel Tobin (standing), president of the Team- 
sters’ Union, photographed with William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, dur- 
ing a meeting of the A. F. of L. council, at which it 
was decided to engage in a fund-raising campaign to 
embark on a unionization drive in competition 
with the Committee for Industrial Organization, 
headed by John L. Lews. 


* 


A. F. of VS. 
A Declaration of War 


Craft unions reply to the challenge. 
Trend toward mass organization. 
Political goals. | 


ITH a notable absence of drama the final step 

has been taken which recognizes that the labor 
“movement in America is to consist of two pafts— 
the American Federation of Labor and the rival 
group, heretofore known as the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. 

The final step did not take the form anticipated 
—summoning of a special convention of the A. 
F. of L., which would be asked to expel the unions 
organized into the CIO. 

Instead the A. F. of L. executive committee de- 
cided not to follow such procedure, authorized at 
the last annual convention, but rather to summon 
a conference to plan an organization drive to meet 
the challenge of the CIO. 

Why the decision? . 

William Green, president of the A. F. of L., thus 
explained its purpose: 

“The decision was due to a determination not to 
add dignity to a group and a procedure that from 
its inception has been steeped in the cesspool of 
illegality and irresponsibility.” 


NO COMPROMISE 


With these words Mr. Green signalized the aband- 
onment of all hope of a compromise with the group 
which John L. Lewis, 17 months ago, had led into a 
new path. 

The new path has a double destination, one eco- 
nomic and the other political. 

The economic goal is to weld all workers, irre- 
spective of their types of skill, into close-knit 
unions, one for each industry. Into each of these 
industrial unions would be welcomed eyery worker 
employed in that industry, be he carpenter, ma- 
Chinist, janitor, or production employe on an as- 
sembly line. 

Each union would thus present to employers in 
the industry a single organization prepared to bar- 
gain for all the workers and to make contracts 
covering all types of jobs. . 

This bargaining procedure contrasts with that 
sponsored by the A. F. of L. unions based on crafts. 
A large employer, dealing with craft unions, might 
be required to meet with agents for a dozen dif- 
ferent craft unions. Even if the craft unions in 
his plants acted together in a species of Federal 
union, critics contend, they frequently left unrep- 
resented the production workers who belonged to no 
craft. 


On the other hand, the A. F. of L. has a long 
history of successful bargaining. Its contention 
is that, by lifting wages of skilled workers, it has 
at the same. time exeried upward pressure on wages 
for the unskilled, who look to it for leadership. 
Furthermore, many of the craft unions have been 
modified to permit the enrollment of production 
workers. 


THE POLITICAL GOAL 


The political goal sought by the CIO is one of 
direct participation in elections through the medium 
of a labor party. 

The A. F. of L. has preferred, during its half 
century of history, to advise its members to vote 
for candidates pointed out as favorable to labor’s 
purposes and to vote against those designated as 
unfavorable. How influential such advice was there 
has been no means of knowing 

But the CIO aims much higher politically. ‘0 
begin with, its economie aims imply the enrollment 
of the entire working population within unions. 
Through sheer weight of numbers it. hopes to be 
able to exercise a balance of power in the election 
of legislators and other public officials. Labor’s 
Non-partisan League, which threw its influence 
toward the re-election of President Roosevelt last 
year, is regarded as the nucleus of a new labor 
party. 


TREND TO MASS UNIONISM 


With the enlargement of Federal power over 
labor relations made possible by validation of the 
National Labor Relations Act, influence over Gov- 
ernmenta! policy becomes a prize of greatly en- 
hanced value. The CIO proposes to seek that prize. 

But meanwhile the A. F. of L. has called a coun- 
cil of war for May 18 at Cincinnati to meet the chal- 
lenge of its rival. Money will be sought for an or- 
ganization drive, which, for success, must approxi- 
mate the appeal of the CIO to the unskilled. Thus 
irrespective of the relative success of the two groups, 
the logic of events is driving the entire labor move- 
ment into the new channels of mass organization. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
THE WEEK'S NEWS AND ITS MEANING 
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appealed sticks thumped on skulls. Rocks flew. 

Clouds of poison gas swirled. A thousand 
demonstrating strikers were put to rout by po- 
lice and State troopers. The Governor of Maine 
sent a hurry call for eight companies of Na- 
tional Guardsmen. 

Lewiston and Auburn, Me., in throes of a 
shoemakers’ strike affecting 19 factories, were 
hot points last week in CIO’s militant union- 
ization campaign. 

For the first time in such a dispute the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act, lately declared consti- 
tutional by the United States Supreme Court, 
was directly and formally invoked. CIO at- 
torneys argued union organization rights under 
the Act had been denied. But State Supreme 
Court Justice Harry Manser used the Wag- 
ner Act as his authority for issuing an injunc- 
tion. Union leaders, he said, had violated the 
law by calling their strike before first going 
through prescribed procedure of establishing 
themselves as the bargaining agency legally rep- 
resenting a workers’ majority. 

Five union leaders defying the injunction 
were arrested. The National Labor Relations 
Board dispatched an investigator to look into 
the trouble. 

At the other end of the continent there was 
another hail of brickbats and tear gas bombs 
supplemented by gunfire when Stockton, Calif., 
canning factory strikers attacked a load of 
spinach being taken to the besieged plant. 
Fifty persons were injured. 

In Milwaukee a strike tie-up affected leading 
hotels. In New York City, 16 hospital sit-down 
strikers were convicted, with prospect of prison 
sentences, on charges that their “sit-down” had 
imperiled patients’ lives. 


Following example of 
the Vermont legislature, 
which has outlawed sit- 
down strikes, the Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS 
ASK AMENDMENT 
OF WAGNER LAW 


- State Assembly last week passed similar legis- 


lation, then changed its mind and rescinded its 
action. 


At Washington Labor Secretary Perkins pre- 
sided at a conference of labor leaders and in- 
dustrialists to secure cooperative acceptance of 
the Wagner Act, but did not succceed in per- 
suading the industrialists not to seek amend- 
ment of the law during atrial period. From the 
National Association of Manufacturers’ board 
of directors was issued a statement demanding 
amendment of the law to fix the legal responsi- 
bilities of unions as well as of employers. 

he LaFollette civil liberties committee heard 
exciting testimony regarding alleged strong- 
arm methods and intimidation by Harlan 
County, Ky., mine operators. Alleged threats 
of violence against a witness led to one opera- 
tor’s arrest on a perjury charge after he had 
testified in denial of such threats. 


New York strikes on ocean liners briefly held 
up departure of voyagers bound for England’s 


* coronation. Coronation voyagers’ demands for 4 


passports have swamped the State Department, 
leading to appeal for additional clerks to handle 
the rush business. Official predictions were that 
the coronation will mean an increase of 30,000 
Europe-bound American travelers, or a total of 
170,000 passports for the year. 


While Congressmen talked of various forms 
of new taxes, a tax on these coronation voyagers 
was suggested by Rep. Fish (N. Y.-R). 


Emergency brakes on 
spending! The Presi- 
CHILLED BY NEW dent pulled the lever last 
ECONOMY ORDER week to slow down the 
pace at which the Government has been running 
up the national debt to a peak level of $35,- 
000,000,000. 


SPENDING ZEAL 


Congress leaders fell into line with the new 
reversed policy. But as in the quick applica- 
tion of all brakes, there was some screeching 
and friction. A left-wing Congress bloc of 
Democrats and Progressives demanded a bil- 
lion-dollar increase in relief spending above the 
$1,500,000,000 recommended by the President. 


And an Associated Press survey of State 


Governors’ opinions indicated their practically - 


unanimous sentiment against curtailment of 
Federal relief outlays. Higher State and local 
taxes, even State and municipal bankruptcy in 
some instances, might result from shifting the 
Federal burden, they protested. Only two State 
executives,, Delaware’s Gov. McMullen (D) and 
Vermont's Gov. Aiken (R) were reported as un- 
opposed to Federal relief retrenchment. 


From WPA officials in Washington came the 
estimate that there will be from 6,500,000,000 to 
7,500,000,000 unemployed this year and predic- 
tion that even in the most prosperous periods, 
the number of jobless will never again go be- 
low four millions and will require permanently 
an annual Federal relief outlay of from one 
and a half to two billion dollars. 


Hearings on the Presideh®¥’ judicial reform 
bill ground to a halt in Washington, with op- 
posing witnesses having the final word. But 
proponents of the plan had more to say on the 
air. Labor’s Non-partisan League, headed by 
Major George Berry, Federal Coordinator for 
Industrial Cooperation, held demonstration 
meetings in 24 cities. Radio hookups carried 
the principal addresses by Attorney General 
Cummings and others. 


Another form of air propaganda, against the 
plan, was visual and staged in the President’s 
presence. While he was at the ball park attend- 
ing the opening game of the season, a plane 
zoomed over the field trailing a banner reading, 
“Play the Game! Don’t Pack the Court!” | 


Amid the storm of at- 
- tack and defense, the Su- 
MADE TARGET OF preme Court last week 
“TRUST-BUSTING” was importuned by Solic- 
itor General Stanley Reed to speed action set- 
tling constitutionality of the Social Security 
Act and its far-flung old-age and unemployment 


MELLON COMPANY 


+ pension set-up. With the law shadowed by an 


adverse decision by a Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Boston, the Solicitor General sought 
a Supreme Court hearing on the case in May, 
with hope of a final decision before the Summer 
recess, 

In another field in which it has not been ac- 
tive, “trust-busting,” the Department of Justice 
began to take a fling last week, with filing of a 
suit to dissolve the Aluminum Company of 
America, of which Andrew W. Mellon, former 
Republican Secretary of the Treasury, is a 
leading stockholder. ‘‘Monopolistic control” 
and unjustifiable price-raising are alleged in the 
Government’s complaint. | 

Bank robbery is becoming an increasing un- 
profitable and unpopular business. So declares 
the protective department of the American 
Bankers’ Association executive council in a re- 
port showing that crimes against banks during 
the last six months have been lowest since 1918. 


Following death of G-Man W. W. Baker after 


‘ a postoffice gun battle with gangsters in Kansas, 


J. Edgar Hoover, Justice Department Bureau of 
Investigation chief, spoke out against “unwar- 
ranted” criticism of G-men’s methods allegedly 
endangering lives of private citizens. It was 
pointed out the G-men had apprehended 2,000 
fugitives without a casualty. 


A strong pull of conscience rather than the 
long arm of the law broke up a California kid- 
naping last week. The kidnaper changed his 
mind and released the 5-year-old son of a 
Berkley merchant, with a note pinned to him 
saying the abductor would “rather starve” than 
make the little boy’s parents suffer. 


Often criticized are the 
LAW MAY MOVE “law's delays.” But speed 
of the patrol wagon tak- 
TOO SPEEDILY ing them to jail was cause 
for complaint by two passengers in New York 
City. They filed a $100,000 damage suit against 
the driver for injuries allegedly suffered when 
the “black maria,” which they claimed was 
violating speed laws, figured in a collision. 


Patrols and jails are grim places. But laughter 
has its role in criminology, according to War- 
den Fred Hunt of the Granite, Okla., reforma- 
tory. Ridicule may be as effective punishment 
as a ball and chain, he has concluded. So in- 
stead of visiting more serious punishment on 
four youths recaptured after an attempted 
escape, he put them on display, dressed in 
feminine attire, pink bloomers and mother hub- 
bards, to be joshed and jibed by fellow convicts. 

Speeding New York patrol wagon drivers may 
be penalized, but another busy functionary, old 
Doc Stork, too long has gone unrewarded as he 
hurries about on his business, in Opinion of 
New York lawmakers. No longer will he go 
feeless if the State Senate concurs in a bill 
passed last week by the Assembly. It would 
provide a $75 State bounty for babies, to be paid 
whenever required toward expense of birth of 
any child in the State. Author of the bill As- 


semblyman E. D. Fite (R), is a Vassar pro- 
fessor. 


SOMETIMES THE 
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Marriner S. Eccles, Governor of 
the Federal Reserve System, has 
considered resigning from his 
position as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s failure to accept his 
recommendation for increased 
taxes at this time to balance the 
budget. 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, is being advised by 
close associates to break his ties 
with so called /eft wingers in the 
Agriculture Department on the 
ground that Southern support of 
the AAA and of himself is be- 
ing lost. 

It is reported in inner Adminis- 
tration circles that foreign gov- 
ernments are being tipped that 
the United States actually would 
be embarrassed by an offer at 
this time to pay up any import- 
ant part of the war debts. 
Reason: Such payment would 


involve further shipment of gold 
just at a time when this country 
is anxious to reduce the inflow 
of precious ‘etal. 


x * * 


Recommendations soon will be 
announced, insiders say, for new 
methods of distributing WPA 
grants so as to more equally dis- 
tribute the funds for urban areas. 


New tax plans are being delayed 
at the present session of Con- 
gress in order not to complicate 
the fight over the Court changes 
and Government reorganization. 
However, the unsatisfactory bud- 
get picture is worrying most high 
officials except the President 
himself, 

Additional support is developing 
in Congress for the move to place 
regulation of air eommence un- 
der the Interstate Commetce 


Commission. Also there is a 
complementary move, although 
it meets with less favor, to trans- 
fer safety regulations from the 


Bureau of Air Commerce to ICC. 


x * 


President Roosevelt, according 
to sources close to the White 
House, pared down the original 
relief request .of the Works 
Progress Administration in mak- 
ing his request appropriations 
for next year. 


* 


The Social Security Board is 
getting some kick-backs from la- 
bor organizations as a result of 
its policy of recommending that 
State Social Security laws shall 
prohibit workers from collecting 
employment insurance while on 
strike. 


Nothing has yet been said about 
it publicly but the RFC, as a 


liquidating agency, has been se- 
lected for particular attention in 
the economy drive. It is re- 
ported that nearly 1,000 RFC em- 
ployes will be laid off before the 
end of this fiscal year. 


* 


Security and Exchange Commis- 
sion officials admit that they have 
given up hope of speeding com- 
pliance of public utility holding 
companies with the Public Util- 
ity Act of 1935 until the validity 
of the legislation is decided by 
the Supreme Court. 

x * 


FCC investigation of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is expected to show lit- 
tle further results than the rate 
reductions already announced. 
However, FCC data may be used 
to prevent additional tol] charges 
later in line with any general rise 
in prices. 


—Underwood & Underwood 
FINANCE IN FARMING 


Many of the new farm plans suggested by Federal 
experts will probably be pigeonholed as a result of 


decreased funds. Secretary Wallaée (right) sees 
little hope for such proposals as crop insurance, ten- 
ant aid and the “ever-normal-granary” in the next 
year. Moves in the House to further limit regular 
Agriculture Department funds were defeated by leg- 
islators led by Representative Marvin Jones (left), 
chairman of the House Agriculture Committee. 


«3 


The Farm Program 
And the Economy Axe 


Delay for “ever -normal - granary” 
plan. A start in aid for farm 
tenants. 


OR those officials whose duty it is to look ahead 
for the welfare of the farmer, the President’s 
new budget calling for retrenchment in financial 
outlays presents a bar to advancement, serious but 
probably not permanent. 

Their objective, endorsed by practically all the 
farm organizations, is what Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace calls the “ever-normal-granary.” 

When confronted with the prospect of a curtail- 
ment of funds, Mr. Wallace declared: “Without 
additional money to use, the whole thing will go 
out the window, of course.” He was not without 
hope, however, of some additional money. 

A bill for giving legislative form to the “ever- 
normal granary” is being framed by Department of 
Agriculture officials in collaboration with members 
of Congress. Its introduction has been held back 
until the judiciary bill regarding the Supreme 
Court is out of the way. | 

The substance of the measure was outlined by 
H. R. Tolley, AAA Administrator, in hearings be- 
fore a House committee considering appropriations 


for the Department of Agriculture. 


LOANS TO BOLSTER PRICES 


Among its chief elements is a provision for loans 
to enable farmers to hold back their crops from 
the market in case the prices fall below a point 
determined by the Department as equitable. 

At present there ts no visible need for such loans 
because prices are relatively high. But this year 
is one in which all production controls are off and, 
with normal weather, surpluses may easily arise 
later on. 

Problem number one is: Are funds to be avail- 
able in case of need for making such commodity 
loans? 

One way out is seen in having banks make the 
loans and letting the Government guarantee them. 
Under this procedure relatively little cash might 
have to be appropriated. 

Yet support of crop prices by loans, say officials, 
might easily wreck the program unless there is au- 
thority to limit production. Hence the next pro- 
vision in the program: 

Production should be limited through payment 
of benefits for withdrawing acreage from culti- 
vation. 


COST IS HEAVY 

Experience has shown that this is a highly ex- 
pensive plan. It has snown also that, to be fully 
effective, it must be aided by nature, and nature’s 
aid can not always be relied upon. Half a billion 
dollars annually was formerly paid out on this 
account before the AAA was declared unconstitu- 
tional and was replaced by an equally expensive 
soil conservation program. The same sum is carried 
for the purpose in the $927,000,000 appropriation 
for agriculture approved iast week by the House. 

Less expensive is a second method of crop con- 
trol, previously used in relation to cotton and 
scheduled for revival in the new program. 

Under this procedure, a penalty tax would be im- 
posed on all farmers marketing more than a speci- 
fled quote. This form of control has the merit 
of not being affected by the current economy re- 
quirements. 

Finally there is contemplatea. tne continuance 
and expansion of present powers of the Depart- 
ment to buy up and store farm surpluses. No en- 
larged resources for this purpose can be looked for 
in 1938 when every possible opportunity for sav- 
ing is being ferreted out. 

Crop insurance is a procedure having the same 
object in view, but the cost to the Government is 
relatively small. A bill providing a system of such 
insurance for wheat farmers already has passed 
the Senate, with vrovision for 10 million dollars to 
be spent. This item is regarded by officials as safe 
against the economy axe. 

Whatever is decided in regard to this compre- 
hensive farm measure, it is essential that some form 
of legislation be enacted at this session of Con- 
gress. The reason is that the present Soil Conser- 
vation Act provides for administration by States 
after the end of this year, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment handing over benefits to those States 
which have a program approved by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The number of States which have such pro- 
grams is two. In no other States is any contem- 
plated, the word having gone out that the Federal 
law will be altered. Hence, without a change in 
the law, practically no benefits can be paid next , 
year to farmers for soil conservation practices. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


on basis of budget estimates. 
As result outlook is improved 
for shorter session than had been 


expected. 


Small chance that Congress 
will alter Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act at this session to put 
more responsibility on unions. 


Flood control projects will find 
the going rough unless /og-roll- 
ing gets into play. 

Alteration in undistributed 
profits tax is extremely unlikely 
at this session. No change will be 
recommended by Treasury until 
after completion of second survey 
next Fall. 


Rail pension bill is scheduled 
for quick passage. Although the 
burden on railroads will be a little 
heavier than under original 
agreement between carriers and 
employes, officials of Associations 
of Americans Railways are say- 
ing privately the bill has their 
approval. 


Neutrality bill, after getting 
through both houses in different 
forms, is still tied up in confer- 
ence but probably will become 
law in near future. 


The two year old law requiring 
the Treasury to make public all 
salary payments of $15,000 or 
more in private industry will 
probably be repealed. 


Resettlement Administration 
will get only about $75,000,000 of 
new relief money. This means re- 
duction to a minimum of all 
housing and land purchase 
phases. 


Indications favor enactment of 
legislation to put water carriers 
under ICC regulation similar to 
that now imposed on railroads 
and motor carriers. 


Heavier financing of some kind 
probably will have to be under- 
taken soon by the Treasury. The 
$50,000,000 a week borrowed on 
Treasury bills will scarcely suf- 
fice to build up the Jow cash bal- 
ance. Some officials foresee an- 
other increase in bill offerings; 
others expect a new note issue in 
June. 

Chances are increasing that 
Norman Davis will return from 
London sugar conference with- 
out going to Geneva because the 
scheduled meeting of the steer- 
ing committee of the Disarma- 
ment Conference set for May 5 
probably will be postponed. 


Now that the British are really 
getting their rearmament pro- 
gram under way they are in no 
mood to talk disarmament. The 
United States will make no move 
toward world peace except in co- 
operation with the British. 


ment. 


| ficit of $2,248,000,000. 


+ OUR AILING 


Lagging revenues. The econ- 
omy campaign. More Fed- 
eral borrowing. The latest 


estimates. 


IKE any manager of a giant en- 
terprise, President Roosevelt, in 
operating the Government of this 
nation, must determine costs and 
estimate income to cover those 
costs. 

The Government ne runs is called 
upon to provide salaries for 830,- 
000 civil employes and for nearly 
200,000 more in its army and navy. 
It must help care for millions of un- 
employed, must subsidize farmers, 
engage in vast public works oper- 
ations, carry on its regular opera- 
tions, and do a mulitude of other 
things—all under orders from Con- 
gress as the board of directors. 


To finance those operations the 
President and the Congress depend 
upon taxes. Those taxes represent 
the income collected in payment 
for the services that Government 
performs. 

But for seven years tax income 
has failed by a large margin to cover 
the operating costs of the Govern- 
That margin has been ap- 
proximately 18 billion dollars, of 
which about 14: billion has de- 
veloped under the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. Now the country is ap- 
proaching the start of another fis- 
cal year and again the President has 
made a projection of outgo and in- 
come. Once more there is margin 
between expected outgo to pay for 
Federal activities and expected in- 
come to cover the cost of those ser- 
vices. 

Just as with any enterprise that 
is unable to pay its costs out of its 
income, the Federal Government is 
being forced once again to borrow 
money to carry on its activities. But 
it finds borrowing to be more diffi- 
cult and an important group in Con- 
gress is expressing alarm over the 
outlook and demanding that the 
Federal Government quickly get its 
affairs out of the red and into the 
black. 


WHEN ESTIMATES GO WRONG 
Why should there be this sudden 
concern in the part of the Presi- 
dent and of Congressional leaders 
over the state of Federal finances? 


Mr. Roosevelt provided the an- 
swer last week when he made a new 
report to Congress on the prospects 
for outgo and income during the re- 
mainder of the present fiscal year, 
which ends July 1, and during the 
fiscal year which begins on that 
date. 


When last the President reported 
to Congress on January 5, he estim- 
ated that the Government in the 
present fiscal year would spend $8,- 
076,000,000 and would have an in- 
come of $5,828,000,000, leaving a de- 
But now he 
finds that his estimates were wrong 
and that today’s prospects point to 
actual total expenditures of $7,781- 
000,000—or less than expected—but 
to actual total revenue of $5,224,- 
000,000—or much less than antici- 
pated. This means a larger-than- 
expected deficit at $2,557,000,000. 

Also, looking ahead into the next 
fiscal year, Mr. Roosevelt in January 
had placed expected outgo, exclu- 

sive of relief at $5,756,000,000. And 


he estimated that income would 


amount to $7,293,000,000. Thus, if 
relief could be kept to $1,537,000,000 
he figured that the Federal budget 
would be in balance. Now, how- 
ever, he is shifting his estimates. 


Representative Maverick 


Senator Byrnes 


BUDGET: WHY 


Representative Taber 
~—Wide World, Underwood & Underwood 


QUESTION BEFORE CONGRESS—TO SPEND OR TO SAVE? 
Rival blocs in Congress begin their annual tug-of-war over the question of governmental spending for 
the next fiscal year. One group led by Representative Maury Maverick (Tex-D) seeks to boost the 
work relief fund to $2,500,000,000 in place of the $1,500,000,000 asked by the President. Senator James 


Byrnes (S.C.-D) would like to cut the fund to $1,000,000,000. 


Representative John Taber (N.Y.-R), 


ranking minority member of the House Appropriations Committee, is challenging the Democratic side of 
the House to make good the economies suggested by the President. 


Relief is put down for $1,500,000,- 


000, or less than the amount that | 


was listed in January as available. 


But, even so, expenses totalled 
$7,324.000,000 and expected income 
was reduced to $6,906,000,000, or 
nearly $400,000,000 below the first 
estimates. Where a balanced bur- 
get had been predicted, there now is 
listed a prospective deficit of $418,- 
000,000. 

Those are the figures that upset 
the equanimity of the White House 
and of the Congress. When they 
were disclosed to leaders in Con- 
gress at a conference in the Presi- 
dent’s White study—so authenti- 
cated reports have it—there were 
insistent demands that the Presi- 
dent take steps to get Government 
finances in order quickly, so that 
outgo would equal income without 
new taxes. 


EXPLAINING THE DISCREPANCY 

The President in January went 
far wrong in estimating what the 
schedule of tax charges would pro- 
duce in return for Government ser- 
vices. 

Mr. Roosevelt advised Congress 
that there were two reasons for the 


error in estimates. One was that 
the experts had over-estimated the 
income that would be derived 
from the new surtax on the un- 
distributed portion of corporation 
earnings. This tax is producing 
$267,000,000 less than anticipated 
for the fiscal year that ends July 
1 and will produce—according to 
latest White House estimates—$410,- 
000,000 less than at first anticipated 
for the new fiscal year. 


Then, the second reason for the 


pay-roll tax imposed upon railroads 


' and their employes to the extent of 


$134,000,000. Actualiy only a few 
hundred thousand dollars has been 


_ collected because this tax got bogged 
' down in court. 
_ 000,000 out of $337,000,000 held up by 

litigation. 


Tnat makes $214,- 


The remainder of the 
lag is accounted for by the slower- 
than-expected payment of pay-roll 
taxes to support the new unem- 


| ployment insurance and old-age in- 


over-estimate of tax receipts in this | 


year, President Roosevelt said, “is 
due in large part to the obstruc- 
tion of collections by numerous law- 
suits against the Government.” This 
second deficiency amounts to $337,- 
000,000. Actually it is found in the 
following places: 


Originally, the President had 
counted on $82,000,000 from the 
“windfall tax” imposed to recover 
processing. taxes that “unjustly en- 
riched” some processors when re- 
turned to them after the AAA de- 
‘cision. Payment of those taxes is 
tied up in court and only $2,000- 
000 has been collected. Then de- 
pendence had been placed on the 


surance systems. 


Faced with the need for contin- 
ued borrowing to pay the running 


expenses of Government at a time 


when private industry is in a pericd 
of prosperity, Mr. Roosevelt told his 


- Congressional board of directors that 
he intended to use every means at 


| during the coming year. 


his command to end that situation 
He pro- 
posed: 

1—To withhold from spending 
agencies part of the money that 
Congress appropriates’ for them. 
Senator Byrnes (S. C.-D) is propos- 
ing in Congress that Department 


heads be required to cut expendi- 


tures by ‘0 per cent. 
2.—To increase receipts of the 


Treasury by liquidating “assets of 
certain °° the emergency agencies.” 
This second method raises a number 
of questions. 

In doing business during the last 
few years, the Federal Government 
has made a large total of loans to 
banks and railroads and farmers 


and business men and others through | 


the RFC, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and other agencies. These 
loans, at the time made, were 
classed as “expenditures”. Now that 
they are being repaid they are going 
into vhe general funds of the Treas- 
ury to pay current operating expen- 
ses. During the present fiscal year, 
repayments have totalled $667,755,- 
000 while new outgo has been $337,- 
442,000, leaving more than _ $330,- 
000,000 as a net return to the. Trea- 
sury. 

There remain loans outstanding 
in these accounts totalling about 
$2,700,000,000. President Roosevelt 
says that liquidation of these loans 
will be. hurried in order to provide 
the Treasury with money. But as 


_ the loans are paid off and the money 


used to pay current operating ex- 
penses of the Government, the 
Treasury is living from savings or on 
its credit much the same as would 
be the case if it borrowed the money. 


THE CHANCE OF A BALANCE 


THE DEFICIT SOARING 


| say that he would expect any such 


plans to fit into the total of expend- 
itures he has outlined. Thumbs 


_ Seemed down on the idea of a Fed- 


eral subsidy for local education. 

_ In Congress an important group of 
Senators prepared to insist that all 
appropriation bills undergo a cut of 
10 per cent, except where they in- 


_ volve certain fixed iterns of expense 


such as interest on the public debt 
and pensions to war veterans. The 


_ Objective was to save approximately 
_ $450,000,000 and thereby assure a 
_ paper balance for the coming fiscal 
| year. 


A WARNING TO CONGRESS 

One impelling reason for the sud- 
den interest shown by Congress 
toward the subject of economy was 


found near the end of the Presi- 
' dent’s message recasting the budget. 
| He said: 


“It has become apparent that 
there is an immediate need for a 
careful survey of the present tax 
structure. The Trea’ ‘ry will be 


_ prepared by November, next, to pre- 


sent to the appropriate committees 
of the Congress information ?s to 
such loopholes «s may exist in the 
present revenue laws, amd sugges- 
tions for such new or additional 


| taxes as may be necessary to meet 


Is there then some chance that | 


Federal Government outgo and in- 
come may be in prospect of a ba- 
lance within the next few months? 

President Rooseveit says that he 
hopes so and he is appealing to 
Congress to abandon some of the pet 
plans that have been taking shape. 
Said the President: 

“While I recognize many oppor- 
tunities to improve socia) and eco- 
nomic conditions through Federal 
action, I am convinced that the 
success of our whole program and 
the permanent security of our people 
demand that we adjust all expendi- 
tures within the limits of my budget 
estimate.” 

After making that statement, 
President Roosevelt told newspaper- 


men that it did not necessarily close 


the door to a Federal low-cost hous- 
ing program, a program of crop in- 


' surance or a new Federal program 


of aid for farm tenants. But he did 


deficiencies, if any, in the revenue- 
producing power of the present 


levies.” 


In other words, the Federal Gov- 


! ernment is getting ready to raise 


the price of its service to cover the 
full cost, without needing to con- 
tinue to use up its credit with fur- 


| ther borrowing. 


BROADER INCOME TAX 

President Roosevelt has been told 
by his advisers that this next price 
rise, through taxation, will need to 
fall on a larger group of citizens in 
the income tax brackets from $1,000 
to $25,000. It is in this group that a 


_ large number of voters are found 


and members of Congress are learn- 
ing that economy may be a more 


_ profitable policy than one of higher 


taxation. 


However, whether the economy 


test will be borne out in practice 
/ remains to be seen. The first sug- 


[Continued on Page 12.] 
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NO OTHER CAR IN 
THE WORLD HAS 


ALL THESE FEATURES 


VALVE-IN-HEAD 
STRAIGHT-EIGHT ENGINE 


| %& ANOLITE PISTONS 
AEROBAT CARBURETOR 


te SEALED CHASSIS 
TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE 


te UNISTEEL BODY 
BY FISHER 


TIPTOE HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES 

te KNEE-ACTION COMFORT 
AND SAFETY | 

% “HIGH OUTPUT” 


GENERATOR 


tk JUMBO LUGGAGE 
COMPARTMENTS 


te DOUBLE STABILIZATION 
SAFETY GLASS 


LOWEST BUICK PRICES 
EVER! ar today’s prices, a big 
Buick valve-in-head straight 
eight costs little more than the 


average six outside the lowest 
price field! Compare delivered 
prices and learn how little more 
buys a bellwether Buick.. GENERAL 
MOTORS TERMS TO SUIT YOUR LIKING 


there now. 


the world. 


Who’s out front for steady restful go- 
ing? It’s Buick again—with its close- 
to-the-pavement balance, its built-in 
“road sense” and stability, its swayless even- 
keeled sailing even on the sharp turns. 


Who’s out front for thrift with thrilling paceP 


» 


% 


YOUR MONEY GOES FARTHER IN A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


AYBE you like to amble when you travel. 
Maybe you like to cover ground and get 


Either way, this summer it’ll be good to know 
you can take the lead if you want it—and that’s 
the certain knowledge that’s yours if you travel 
in this bellwether Buick car! 


Who's out front for power this year? It’s Buick 
again—put there by its great-powered 
valve-in-head straight-eight engine, 
ablest engine of its size anywhere in 


It's Buick again—here’s a carburetor patterned 
after airplane practice that thriftily gets the 
most out of gas—from valve-port to taii-pipe, 
this car’s engineered to give you more power 


from each unit of fuel! 


Who’s out front for style? Your own excited 
eye tells you —it’s Buick again. And when it 
comes to stand-out value, you’ve only got to 

match this great eight with the others 


to see why Buick’s handsome nose is 
the place to put your money! 


Who's out front? You will be this 
summer if you step in to see the 
nearest Buick dealer now and get a 


first-hand eyeful of this great car. It’s 
smart to get your order in early — then you'll 
surely be out front behind a Buick wheel 
when the first warm day comes. 


YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 


oF 


(one) 
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With the Committees: 
New Laws in Making 


Support for State price-fixing laws. 
Water transport regulations. Aid 
for sea dirigible service. 


ONGRESS is facing another battle over price- 

fixing legislation. 

The oun Committee on Rules Thursday voted 
a special right of way in the House this week for 
the Miller-Tydings bill designed to strengthen State 
laws permitting price-fixing. It directly affects 38 
he measure (H. R. 1611) would amend the Fed- 
eral law so as to require manufacturers shipping 
goods into any State to conform to the State stat- 
utes respecting price-fixing contracts. The issues 
hark back to those discussed in debates on the Pat- 
man chain store and other similar legislation in 

Congresses. 
i the se before the Rules Committee Thurs- 
day, Rep. Cox (Ga-D), a committee member, 
charged that liquor distillers’ organizations are 
back of the bill. Rep. Miller (Ark-D), House 
sponsor of the bill, testifying, replied that “it is the 
first time I ever heard that distillers were urging 
is legislation.” 
pape bill.” Mr. Miller said, “actually aids States 
in price-fixing by private contracts and is not leg- 
islative price-fixing.” He added that the bill would 
aid small independent merchants in competition 
with chain stores. “It is an effort to get rid of the 
loss-leader methods,” he added. 


Transportation: 

The Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
Tuesday favorably reported a bill to put water | 
transportation companies under Interstate Com- 
merce regulation. The committee also favorably 


HOTO right shows Senator Connally (Tex-D), chairman of the Senate Pub- 

lic Buildings and Grounds Committee, and Capitol Architect David Lynn 
(foreground ) inspecting a model of the proposed Capitol extensions. A bill 
sponsored by Senator Connally would have Congress authorize $4,000,000 to ex- 
tend the front of the building to complete the symmetry of the original con- 
struction so that the dome, which now has the appearance of extending over the 
middle portico, will appear to be part and parcel of the structure. 


CONGRESS TALKS OF REMAKING THE CAPITOL 


: ie photo to the left shows the Capitol as it appeared 


shortly after its restoration in 1827. 
burned by the British during the War of 1812. 
tral portion still bore the original wooden dome. 


It had been 
The cen- 


reported the McCarran bill for a 70-car limit for 
freight trains. 

Robert V. Fletcher, counsel for the Association 
of American Railroads, indicating before the House 
Ways and Means Committee that the railroads will 
accept the new railroad retirement tax program, 
declared “there are not going to be any lawsuits 
on this bill.” The bill calls for an initial tax of 
514 per cent, divided equally between employers 
and employes, graduated up to 742 per cent, equally 
divided, after 1948, while the Treasury had sug- 
gested either a flat 7 per cent annual tax or a rate 
starting at 5 per cent and ranging upward to 9 
per cent. 


Aviation: | 

While at the Department of Commerce Secretary 
Roper, in the presence of the British Ambassador 
and others, was handing permits to Pan American 
Airways President Juan T. Tripp for terminals and 
flights over American and British territory, the 
House Committee on Military Affairs was receiving 
testimony that two American concerns are about 
to build large dirigibles for the same trans-Atlantic 
service. The pending Hill bill would make Govern- 
ment-owned helium available at cost for commer- 
cial and medicinal uses. 

T. P. Slate, All-American Airways, told the com- 
mittee his group intends to build by October an 
all-metal airship about half the size of the ill- 
fated “Akron.” T. A. Knowles, American-Zeppelin 
Transport Corporation, announced his concern ex- 
pects to build two airships the size of the huge 
German “Hindenberg” for this service. K. L. Fickes, 
Goodyear Rubber Company’s airship operations de- 
partment, said helium forms 25 per cent of air- 
ship operating expense. 


Civil Liberties: 

Busiest group in Congress last week was the La 
Follette Senate Committee investigating civil lib- 
erties. Many witnesses were heard about alleged 
intimidation of union organizers and others by the 
employers in Harlan county, Ky. Karl Williams, 
miner, alleged he was “beaten up” by deputy sher- 
iffs, employed by the mine officials, when he tried 
to organize the miners. Howard Williams, Negro 
vice president of the United Mine Workers at the 
Clover Splint Mine, told of being kidnaped in 1933 
by two deputy sheriffs allegedly employed by the 
mine authorities and of being released on a moun- 
tain top. Rev. Marshall A. Musick, United Mine 
Workers field representative, testified: “I fre- 
quently removed my false teeth and blacked my 
face” when organizing miners in order to disguise 
his identity from mine-employed deputy sheriffs. 

But R. E. Lawson, mine superintendent, defend- 
ing Harlan county, said the housing conditions and 
pay of the miners were as good as anywhere, and 
denied the charges that miners were held “in bond- 
age.” Harry M. Moses, general superintendent, U. 
S. Coal and Coke Co., a U. S. Steel subsidiary, at 
Lynch, in Harlan county, said his company owned 
everything but the church and schools there and 
had to protect its property. A. R. Mathews, mine 
superintendent, expressed complete confidence in 
Harlan county's sheriff. 

Ted Creech, Harlan mine superintendent, was ar- 
rested Tuesday at Washington on a charge of per- 
jury before the committee in denying he had 
threatened another witness, and was ordered held 
for the grand jury. 


Changes in Status of MajorBills 


H. R. 5232, Naval appropriations, 1938 ($526,258,808) ; 
Congress completed action April 20. 

H. R. 5779, State, Justice, Commerce, Labor Depart- 
ments appropriations, 1938 ($125,000,000); Passed Sen- 
ate April 20. 

” H. R. 6523, Department of Agriculture appropriations, 
1938 ($927,398,500); Passed House April 23. 

S. 1504, Cooperative farm forestry, $2,500,000 annually 
authorized; Passed Senate April 20. 

H. J. Res. 331, Deficiency appropriation of $1,660,000 
for present year; Passed House April 22. 

H. J. Res. 319, Control of grasshoppers and other plant 
pests, $1,000,000 appropriated; Passed Senate April 22. 

H. J. Res. 304, Authorizing $5,000,000, Federal partici- 
pation New York World's Fair, 1939; Passed House 
April 20. 


H. R. 2711, Authorizing $1,000,000 to control water pol- 
lution; Passed House April 21. 


H. R. 1473, Army equipment, etc.,.for Boy Scouts World 
Jamboree; President signed April 19. 


H. R, 5722, To reenact authorization for AAA marketing . 
agreements; passed House April 19. 


STOPPING THE ‘SPENDING SNOWBALL'—ECONOMY 
STARTS A BATTLE—COURT ISSUE NEAR A CLIMAX 


© 


Brakes on spending. ‘Economy-con- 
scious’ Congressmen. More de- 
bate on the Court plan. 


a tossing out the first ball to open the 

American League season at the baseball 
park, with most of Congress in attendance, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, returning to the White House, 
figuratively took a stance at the economy home 


of the oncoming spending snowball that has been 
rolling down hill for four years, constantly 
gaining in weight and momentum. 

It was the President who started the spend- 
ing ball rolling. Could he now whack hard 


he and his Administration team-mates swing at 
it in vain? 


The economy question 
overshadowed all others 
CREATES A STIR Capitol Hill last week. 
IN BOTH HOUSES The President’s message 
to Congress, signalizing a sharp reversal of 
spending policies, found Majority Leader Rob- 
inson (Ark-D) and other faithful Senate wheel- 
horses promptly wheeling into line to go in re- 
verse direction. Senate Republican leaders also 
praised the statement of new Administration in- 
tentions—though with touches of cynical skep- 
ticism as to whether real reforms or, in Sen. 
Vandenberg’s phrase, merely more “shadow- 
boxing” with the fiscal dilemma of mounting 
deficits was contemplated. (For transcript of 
debate, see Col. 5). 


Sen. Byrnes (SC-D) took the lead as a spokes- 
man for Government economy last week with 
proposal of a definite budget-balancing formula. 
He would slice a half billion dollars off the 
President’s proposed $1,500,000,000 relief outlay 
for the coming fiscal year. Then he would cut 
all appropriation bills 10 per cent, granting the 
President authority, however, to shift appro- 
priations from department to department to pre- 
vent undue retrenchment hardships. 


ECONOMY DRIVE 


In the House, reactions to the sudden de- 
mand for economy were of a more mixed char- 
acter. The House majority party leadership 
swung faithfully into line behind the retrench- 
ment idea, and Chairman Doughton (NC-D) of 
the Ways and Means Committee brandished the 
threat of new taxes, including possibly a sales 
tax, to finance any appropriations or authoriza- 
tions voted in excess of budget estimates. 


House Republicans took an “I told you so” 
position, recalling their previous protests 
against New Deal “extravagance.” Rapidly ma- 
terialized was a policy of House Republicans, 
calling for a 10 per cent cut in all appropria- 
tions, 

But left-wing Democrats and Progressives 
quickly lined up in opposition to retrenchment 
on relief outlays, with demand for a billion- 
dollar increase in the President's $1,500,000,000 
recommendation. 

Difficulties the House leadership will encoun- 
ter in checking the spending juggernaut were 
dramatized when immediately after the Presi- 
dent’s warnings, a House majority kicked over 


the traces and by a vote of 187 to 121 adopted a 


plate last week, waving his bat in the direction 


enough to check its terrific velocity, or would — 


bill calling for expenditure of a million dollars 


_@ year, not authorized in the budget, to help 


States and local communities investigate stream 
pollution problems. 


While the amount of 
ON FISCAL ISSUE money involved was triv- 
ially disproportionate to 
SEEN IN VOTE huge appropriations of 
hundreds of millions that have previously 
passed, sometimes with little debate or without 
a record vote, Congressmen, suddenly become 
economy-conscious at the que from the White 
House, strenuously resisted passage of the bill. 
Rep. Lamneck (Ohio-D) pleaded with “loyal 
supporters of the President” to vote down the 
project, which calls for creation of a new divi- 
sion in the Public Health Service. Rep. Dies 
(Tex-D) launched a caustic attack on “extrava- 
gance,” “loose fiscal policies,” and “crackpot 
schemes.” “When in the name of God are we 
going to stop?” he demanded. 


Rep. O'Connor (NY-D) defensively retorted 
that Congress was not to blame “for the ex- 
penditure of these billions or for unbalancing 
the budget” because it had “only taken part in 
this expenditure because of recommendations 
for those billions to be spent as coming from 
the executive branch of the Government.” 


Rep. Hoffman (Mich-R) and other members 
on the Republican side taunted supporters of 
the bill with departing from the President’s 
latest economy warnings. Rep. Cochran 
(Mo-D) rallied a final unsuccessful attempt to 
defeat the measure. 


SIGN OF REVOLT 


On the following day economy arguments 
were loudly resumed when the $927,000,000 
supply bill for the Department of Agricul- 
ture was brought in. Critics from both parties 
pounced on the fact that it was $133,393,277 
larger than last year’s Agriculture Department 
appropriation, and the Republicans demanded 
that it be reduced by 10 per cent. 


With but one exception, complained Rep. 
Biermann (Ia-D) “every appropriation bill that 
has been brought on the floor of the House for 
the fiscal year 1938 has carried a larger amount 
than was spent in 1937.” But when several! <cther 
iemocrats joined in this hue and cry, Rep. Can- 
non (Mo-D) reminded them of their record in 
voting for most of the New Deal spending pro- 
gram and charged them with inconsistency in 
assa.ling their own handiwork. 


One such critic, Rep. 
DRAWS FIRE OF 
minded by the Missou- 
THE MINORITY rian that he had made his 
bed and “must expect to lie in it.” To which 
Mr. May retorted, “I will get out of the bed and 
go and crawl into another,” declaring he had 
voted for some things in the past such as he 
didn’t intend to continue to vote for. 

Rep. Fish (N.Y.-R) alleged that the new bud- 
get-balancing promises of the President were 
but the repetition of an old story. With the na- 
tional debt “galloping steadily upward” till, at 
$35,000,000,000, it is double what it was in 1929, 
he declared, “we are no nearer balancing the 
budget today than we were four years ago in 
Spite of repeated promises and pledges.” 

Earlier, Rep. Taber (N.Y.-R) had put into the 
Record a table showing that if Congress passes 
all the bills introduced at this session calling 


SOARING DEBT 


for expenditures, the total outlay authorized 
would reach $190,569,822,595. 


Temporarily overshadowed by the economy 


issue, the President’s controversial judiciary re- 
form plan ended a preliminary stage of its un- 
expectedly tortuous legislative progress. After 
seven weeks of sessions, mostly consumed in re- 
ceiving opposition testimony, the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee concluded its public hearings. 

The next stage of the bill’s progress, in com- 
mittee executive sessions, promised to produce 
bitter argument behind closed doors. While 


committee supporters maintained a confident at- 


titude, opponents, such as Sens. Burke (Neb-D) 
and King (Utah-D) were predicting the bill 
never would be favorably reported out of the 
committee and promised a long last-ditch fight 
on the plan if it should reach the Senate floor. 


Fears that such a continued fight would rip 
the party wide open before the next election 
were voiced in resumed House debate on the 
subject last week. Warning that the Presi- 
dent’s insistence on carrying through his plan 
as proposed will leave party “scars that will 
take years to heal up,” Rep. McCormack (Mass- 
D) said “most Democrats” favored a compro- 


mise to avoid a disastrous “head-on collision of — 


powerful groups of our party.” He proposed a 
compromise formula calling for a fixed increase 
in Supreme Court personnel of less than six 
members, and then a constitutional amendment 
for compulsory retirement at 70 or 75. 


Echoing Mr. McCor- 
OF COURT PLAN mack's views as to party 
disruption, Rep. Fish (N. 
ON ELECTION Y.-R) said voting for the 
President’s plan would be “political suicide” for 
many Democrats, because 30 per cent of the 
rank and file of their party in the North were in 
revolt against it and would desert and defeat 
them in the 1938 election. 

Pleading for the President’s plan, Rep. Con- 
nery (Mass-D) Chairman of the House Labor 
Committee, said despite the favorable Wagner 
Labor Act decision, “new blood” still is needed 
in the Court to effectuate the President's legis- 
lative aims. Rep. Ford (Miss-D) wanted to 
know how the President’s plan would provide 
enough “new blood” to reverse the unanimous 
NRA decision. And replying to Mr. Connery’s 
attack on 5-to-4 decisions, Rep. Lucas (IlI-D) 
suggested that 
Court of 15 members there would be just as 
much possibility of 8-to-7 decisions. With the 
right kind of “new blood on the bench,” how- 
ever, Mr. Connery insisted, the judges would 
vote together and “prevent such close decisions.” 

Rep. Massingale (Okla-D) culminated an ex- 
tended defense of the President’s plan in a cli- 
matic metaphor, declaring his fear that the Su- 
preme Court “is now flourishing in its hand that 
most dangerous and deadly dagger of usurpation 
which, if not laid aside and forgotten, will prove 


to be the very germ of dissolution of the Gov- 
ernment.” 


If not for “dangerous and deadly daggers”, 
Capitol police vigilantly scrutinized Senate gal- 
lery visitors for other lethal weapons following 
receipt by Sen. Truman (Mo-D) of a letter 
threatening he would be assassinated on the 
Senate floor last Thursday. The Missourian 
participated in the day’s Senate proceedings un- 
perturbed and unscathed. 


WEIGH EFFECTS 


in the President's reformed: 


The Senate Considers 


Demands for Economy 


The widening deficit gap. Too much 
for relief? Duty of States. 
tax alternatives. 


New 


epi were Senate reactions to economy de- 
mands in the President's message on relief, 
Majority and minority party leaders agreed on the 
need to begin trying to trim Federa] expenditures 
more to the pattern of revenues—though minority 
party members contended such a move now is be- 
lated. There was also criticism that States and 
local communities had been shirking their share of 
the relief burden. But Senator Lewis, the majority 
party whip, warned against cutting expenditures 
too much and suggested the President should send 
another message demanding new tax legislation to 
meet continuing needs. Excerpts from the debate: 
Sen. Ropinson (Ark-D): Mr. President, refer- 
ring to the message of the President, it appears that 
probadly revenues will be received by the Govern- 
ment this year in an amount approximately $604,- 
000,000 less than former estimates indicated would 
be received.... 


For seven and a half years the Government has 
been operating largely on borrowed money. ... It 
seems to me the policy announced in the message 
of closing the gap which has so long existed be- 
tween revenues and expenditures . . . is not only 
essential and exceedingly desirable but almost im- 
perative. We cannot forever continue expending 
more than our income without impairing the Gov- 
ernment credit.... 


There are some who feel that the appropriation 
asked for in the message for work-relief—namely, 
$1,500,000,000—-may very well be diminished. On 
the other hand, there are others quite influential, 
consisting of a number of the Governors and a large 
number of mayors, who contend that the amount 
should be very greatly increased. 


THE STATES’ SHIFTED BURDEN 


It is about time, it seems to me, that there 
should be cooperation ...on the part of ... agencies 
of the States and of the cities... . This cooperation 
may be assured by requiring States and their sub- 
divisions to share the load of work-relief, 

Sen. McNary (Oreg-R): Mr. President, I com- 
mend the President’s message, though its policy of 
making outgo meet income is somewhat belated. I 
am glad it meets the approval of the distinguished 
leader on the Democratic side: . . . But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the three years that have passed I have 
seen many instances when much was said about a 
balanced budget, but when action was taken the 
budget was not balanced, because of legislation 
that was proposed by many members on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

I do not know what amount should be appro- 
priated for relief. In my judgment, the President’s 
estimate is more than liberal.... 


Sen. Byrnes (SC-D): It is my purpose to urge 
that not more than $1,000,000,000 be appropriated 
for relief. Would the Senator approve of such | 
action? ... 

Sen. McNary: The amount required may be less 
than that. In my judgment, with more active co- 
operation on the part of the States and communie- 
ties, we can get along with an appropriation of 
$500,000,000 for relief. ... 


STAYING WITHIN THE BUDGET 


SEN. VANDENBERG (Mich-R): The President .., 
was never so right as he was in his first message 
following his first inauguration when he said: 


Too often in recent history liberal governments 
have been wrecked on rocks of loose fiscal policy. 
We must avoid this danger. 

Mr. President, we have been traveling among the 
rocks from that hour to this. The Administration 
has ignored its own advice. Now the President has 
offered us a new danger signal. ...I wish to join, 
and I hope Congress will make a self-denying ordi- 
nance and join with him. Then I hope there will 
be a realistic effort to reduce our gigantic bureauc- 
racy. I hope there will be an end to the easy vice 
of extravagant experiments. I hope this is not just 
one more mirage—like all the other budget prom- 
ises since 1933. I hope we are through with politi- 
cal shadow-boxing and ready to attack economic 
realities. ... 


UNSOLVED UNEMPLOYMENT 


SEN. O’MAHONEY (Wyo-D): I regard the message 
which the President of the United States sent up 
to this body today as one of the most important 
messages presented to a Congress in 25 or 50 years, 
because it reveals the failure of Government spend- 
ing to solve unemployment... . 

In the statement of the American Federation of 
Labor it appears that the estimated number of per- 
sons unemployed in the United States in February, 
1937, was 9,721,575, and that in 1931 the average 
number of unemployed persons was 8,738,000; in 
other words, that there are today, after the expira- 
tion of six years, approximately 1,000,000 more une 
employed persons than there were in 1931.... 

Sen. Kine (Utah-D): It looks as though the 
Governors of mafhy of the States and the States 
themselves are failing to discharge the responsi- 
bility which rests upon them, and are joining the 
mad rush of people who come to Congress expect- 
ing the Federal Government to borrow money or to 
tax the people in order to meet responsibilities 
which rest upon the Several States and upon their 
political subdivisions. ... 


A CALL FOR HIGHER TAXES 


Sen. Lewis (Ill-D): This Government must not, 
under the name of economy, bring on a condition 
of revolt against their own Government on the 
part of the miserable poor and helpless... . There 
must be an increase in the income taxes on very 
large profits that now continue to swell to the ad- 
vantage of those who, for a while, damned every 
effort on the part of the Government to repair mis- 
fortune. ... Inheritances, sir, may well be subjected 
by a just government to an inheritance tax, prop- 
erly applied, to meet the exigencies of our Govern- 
ment and the necessities of those who are 
miserable. ... 

The President must send another message, and 
it must be that which will point out the method of 
the collection of the sums essential to carry on the 
Government to its continuous satisfaction, con- 


tentment and prosperity. 
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The United States News 


CHARTING COURSE UNDER THE 


+ 


Secretary Perkins’ conference. 


Employe elections. Labor 
ties and international bound- 
aries. 


HEN an event occurs as moment- 
ous as the Supreme Court's re- 
cent upholding of the National La- 
bor Relations Act for enforcement 
of collective bargaining rights, the 
period immediately following is nec- 
essarily one of readjustment of 
viewpoint and study of its implica- 
tions. 

To aid in this process, Secretary 
of Labor Perkins held a conference 
last week with industrial and labor 
leaders and Government officials. 


Miss Perkins announced after its 
conclusion that other conferences 
would follow. Of this one, she said: 


“Both sides agreed to observe col- 
lective bargaining contracts as 
sacred and binding and proposed to 
recommend the same attitude to 
their associates. They agreed 
that labor’s success in bettering it- 
self by collective bargaining should 
be fitted into the pattern of success 
for industry.” 

No attempt was made to formu- 
late any proposed changes in the 
collective bargaining law, additionai 
experience being required, it was 
agreed, before this step could be 
taken. 

Little was said at the conference 
regarding a suggestion originating 
in employer circles that unions 
should be required to incorporate. 
A counter-proposal for the incorpor- 
ation of trade associations brought 
stalemate on the issue. 


LULL IN LABOR CONFLICTS 

The attitude of peace apparent at 
the conference was matched, at 
least for a few days, by a similar 
spirit throughout the country. N9 
large strike was in progress. The 
National Labor Relations Board re- 
ported that, for the first time in its 
history, it had received no complaint 
of unfair labor practices over the 
week-end following the Court de- 
cisions. 

Union organizers were operating 
openly and undisturbed in towns 
where formerly their activity was 
earried on under cover. Another 
subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation—The American Bridge 
Company—signed an agreement 
with the steel union affiliated with 
the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization. All subsidiaries have 
signed now. Another automobile 
company—Packard—began negotia- 
tions with the United Automobile 
Workers and an election by employes 
Was agreed upon for choice of 
bargaining agent. The Interna- 
tional Harvester Company an- 
nounced abandonment of its com- 
pany union. 

The first formal demand for a 
change in the collective bargaining 
law came from the board of direc- 
tors of the-National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

The change which the board asked 
in a formal statement was a pro- 
vision forbidding coercion of em- 
pioyes by union organizers or fellow 
workers to persuade them to join 
vnions. 

Protection was asked also for 
the employers against jurisdictional 
cisputes between competing unions 
and against sympathetic strikes. 


STRIKE CALLED ILLEGAL 

As these statements were being 
formulated, a court in Maine was 
invoking the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act as authority for branding 
a Strike as illegal. 

The strike was one called by the 
United Shoe Workers, an affiliate 
of the CIO, in 19 plants in Augusta 
2nd Lewiston, Maine. It is already 
a month old and was called because 
employers refused to bargain with 
the union as requested. The atti- 
tude of the court was that the union 
was not accredited by the Labor 
Board as bargaining agent and 
so had no right to call the Strike. 

Strikers quoted the Board as hav- 
ing declared that no formal designa- 
tion by it was. required before 4 
Strike is called, the Act declaring 
that the right to strike is not 
abridged by the law. 

The injunction was defied as 
Strikers sought to surround plants 
being operated by non-strikers. The 
result was a mobilization of the 
National Guard and an open con- 
flict with striking forces, who were 
turned back when seeking to cross 
the bridge that connects the two 
cities. Three union officers were 
arrested on charges of inciting to 
riot. 

The Federal Government offered 
mediation and sent an official of the 
Labor Board to investigate charges 
of a refusal to bargain with the 
United Shoe Workers. 

In Waterville, Me., at an election 
held by the Labor Board in Hath- 
away Company, a CIO union was 
outvoted, the employes choosing as 
bargaining agent a local shop union 
by 183 votes to 112. 

Likewise in Hershey, Pa. a CIO 


union was the loser in an election. 
Sit-down strikers belonging to this 
union among employes of the Her- 
shey Chocolate Company were re- 
cently ejected forcibly from the 
plant by farmers and members of 
the Loyal Workers Club. In the 
election, 1,542 voted for the Loyal 
Workers Club against 781 for the 
CIO union. 


INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 
HE unprecedented period of 
unionization through which the 
United States is now passing is 
being accompanied by the testing of 
an international labor tie with Can- 
adian workers which has long. been 
in existence. Two recent events 
have brought this question sharply 
to the fore. 

The tie is common membership 
by United States and Canadian 
workers in the same unions, which 
are described as_ international 
unions. The Canadian branches of 
these unions are embraced in the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada, although they owe direct al- 
legiance to the international unions 
comprising the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the CIO. 


THE CANADIAN ISSUE 

In addition there is a minority or- 
ganization of workers in Canada 
known as the Canadian National 
Labor Congress, which prides itself 
on freedom from American en- 
tanglements. 


The international unions have 


» “ONE MORE RIVER TO CROSS ... 


—Underwood & Underwood 


| evap MARTIN, president of the United Auto Workers, who 
has negotiated with most of the motor plant operators, con- 
fers in Washington with his associates on the course of action to 
be taken in effecting the unionization of Ford Motor Company 


employes. 


Left to rght, front row: 


Wyndham Mortimer, first 


vice president; Homer Martin, president; George F. Addes, scre- 


tary and treasurer. 


Back row, standing: Walter N. Wells, third 


vice president, and Ed. Hall, second vice president. 


recently been pushing organization 
campaigns aggressively in Canada, 
particularly in the automobile, tex- 
tile, steel, -hipping, and mining in- 
dustries. Some elements of Can- 
adian opinion are challenging the 


| tactics of the American organizers. 


The point first arose in the strike 
of workers in the General Motors 
plants at Oshawa, Ontario. It be- 
came an issue again with a strike 
last week of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association against the 
Cunard White Star and other lines. 


The Oshawa strike was called by 
the United Automobile Workers, a 
CIO affiliate, from headquarters in 
Detroit. The corporation against 
which the strike was called is like- 
wise controlled in the United States. 
But the strike was in Canada. 

The Premier of Ontario, Mitchell 
Hepburn, immediately stepped in, 
insisting that the local union sever 
its connection with the CIO. His 
action was criticized as support of 
the position of a foreign corpora- 
tion against that of the workers, 
ana two members of his Cabinet 
opposing him handed in their resig- 
nations on his request. 


WHAT THE STRIKERS ASKED 

Demand of the strikers was that 
the company bargain with the 
United Automobile Workers. The 
company agreed to bargain with the 
local union only, refusing to meet 
any officer of the international 
union. It insisted also that all bar- 
gaining be done in the presence of 
the Premier, who had mobilized 
provincial police and declared they 
would protect the company if it 
wished to open its plants. 


The CIO leaders recommended 
that the company’s terms be ac- 
cepted, taking the position that the 
local union might sign the agree- 
ment without disturbing the fact of 
affiliation with the CIO. But the 
Strikers voted against this arrange- 
ment. They had asked that a gen- 
eral strike against General Motors 
Corporation plants in the United 


States also be called. The interna- 


WAGNER ACT 


tional officers refused to accede but 
they promised funds to support the 
strikers. 

The final result was a contract 
between the company and the local 
“employes,” for whom union officers 
signed—a compromise which the 
union, the company and the Premier 
each hailed as a victory. 


SHIPPING STRIKE CALLED 

The other international labor in- 
cident involved a strike on the East 
Coast of the United States. ‘The 
Strike was called because shipping 
companies involved were bargaining 
in Montreal with a union ather than 
the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, an A. F. of L. affillate. 

The other union is the National 
Independent Union, which is a Can- 
adian organization having no affili- 
ation with United States groups. 
The Canadian Government was re- 
ported to have insisted that mem- 
bers of this union be permitted to 
work for the shipping lines, which 
are controlled in England. 

The ILA’s president, Joseph P. 
Ryan, said in New York: 

“Let the Canadian Government 
come down here and try to run 
things here too. We will tie up 
every ship the Cunard line controls 
if they persist in hiring independent 
longshoremen.” 

The difficulty was solved by affilia- 
tion of the Canadian union with 
the ILA. | 


JOHN W. TAYLor. 
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entleman... 


Advertising Support—right through the Summer! 


ODAY, as never before, advertisers know 
that dealer support must be year-round. If it 
isn’t, sales can languish, dealers lose interest, dom- 
inant position in the market.can be lost. Com- 
petitors can step in and the cash registers ring for 


somebody else. 


By far the great majority of NBC advertisers 
know this. They keep their dealers’ minds off 
their shelves by running a straight 52-week sched- 


ule. People respond to this by the millions—and 
never more strongly than in summer. They have 
the money, and the urge to spend it. There’s noth- 
ing like an NBC Summer Program to swing them 
to your dealer...to your product. 


... 97% of the great NBC Winter Listeners are 
available, any week in the summer. Less than 3% 
difference. Even then, at some hours, there are more 
listeners than in winter! 


-..92 out of every 100 adults are at home in any 
one summer week all summer long. And of those 
8 out-of-towners, 5 are in radio-equipped resi- 


dences. ‘‘Radio Goes Where People Go!’’ (This 


doesn’t even include the 4,500,000 automobile 


radio sets. ) 


...An advertiser saves 10% on his annual broad- 
casting time cost if he runs the 52 weeks. (Over 


57% of NBC’s advertisers do this—they’re smart!) 


RCA presents the “Magic Key of RCA”? every Sunday, 2t0 3 P.M., E.D.S.T., on the NBC Blue Network 


National Broadcasting Compan 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 


A BEACON OF GAYETY ON 
THE SKYLINE OF NEW YORK 


Sixty-five stories above street level... 
A brilliant setting for smart dinner and 
supper parties... WithRUBY NEWMAN 
and his orchestra... HOLLAND and 
HART, the international dance stars 
... EDDIE LE BARON'S music... Songs 
by RENEE pe JARNETTE . . . Conti- 
nental cuisine by Frederic Beaumont, 


_one of the world’s premier chefs... 6:30 


until 3 A.M. nightly, except Sundays. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 


the Best 
in New York 


The Ambassador offers 
you a truly fine hotel, a 
distinguished address 
anda convenient location. 


Double Rooms from $7 
Single Rooms from $5 
Suites $10 
Ownership Management 
J. C. THORNE and 
|. ATKINSON 


PARK Stst te S2nd Ses. 
NEW YORK 


IN 5 ROYAL DAYS 


Travel in the luxury of the 
Empress of Japan, largese 
and fastest liner on the Pa- 
cific, or the Empress of Can- 
ada. A glotious trip awaits 
you. Or sail in more lei- 
surely fashion on the Aore 
angior Niagara. From 
Vancouver and Victoria‘in 
Canada’s Fvergreen Play 
ground. First ($110 up), 
Cabin ($75 up), low cost 
Third Class. Details from 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Cae 


nadian Pacific: C. E. Phelps, 
14th and New York Ave., 
N. W,, Washington, D. C. 
NAtional 4235. 


Canadian Australasian Line 
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dating peace in Central and Eastern 
Europe. 

When they had finished their con- 
versations, a joint communique pro- 


to have the upper hand. 

Not that there has been anything 
resembling a war in the State De- 
partment. But two men have been 


tary while Cordell Hull was at the 
Buenos Aires conference, nudged 
out another possible candidate, Wil- 
bur C. Carr, who had worked up 


the situation that has prevented the 
naming of an Under Secretary for 
months, The Senate has just passed 
a bill re-creating the job of Counse- 


Memsaratca « 


Economic peace around the 
corner? Arms and taxes. 
Congress uses diplomacy. 


NE week at last for the peace- 
makers—both at home and 
abroad. 

How far a little word of light, hope 
and cooperation from Central Eur- 
rope shed its beam in a gloomy 
world! 

The glow started in ancient 
Munich. Freshly arrived from Brus- 
sels where he talked with Premier 
van Zeeland (who is studying how 
to reduce the world’s trade barriers 
at the suggestion of Great Britain 
and France), high-collared Hjalmar 
Schacht, Reich Economics Minister, 
stepped before the Bavarian Mer- 
chant’s organization. 

Said he: 

“In complete agreement with Gen- 


eral Herman Goering as head of | 


the Four Year Plan” to make Ger- 
many economically self-sufficient 
in case of war, it has been decided 
to relax certain restrictions on im- 
ports. Our food situation has shown 
that we can not become independ- 
ent of foreign imports within a 
calculable time.” 

The following day in Berlin, a 
veteran British labor leader, self- 
appointed envoy of peace, put some 
pointed questions to the man who 
speaks for the German nation. 

When the conference was over, 
George Lansbury declared that 
Reichsfuehrer Hitler had promised 
that Germany would take part in a 
conference to discuss international 
trade, “if President Roosevelt or the 
head of some other great country 
will take the lead in calling such a 
conference.” 

French Foreign Minister Delbos 
hailed the “ironing out” of certain 


SEE HISTORY 
BEING MADE 


As never before, history is 
being made in Washington. . 
Get that on-the-spot thrill! e 
And get the thrill of modern... 
luxury at its best, by staying : 
atthe magnificent Hotel | 
Raleigh. Bright, cheery guest 
rooms. Delicious food in di- 
verting new restaurants.Mect 
smart Washington inthe Pall 
Mall room. Rooms from $3.50. 
FREE: beautifully illustrated 
booklet. Write Reom Neo. 104. 


Cc. C. SCHIFFELER, Gen. Mgr. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE AND. 
ST. W., WASHINGTON, B.C, 


difficulties in the way of peace. 

Cautious Stanley Baldwin told the 
British House of Commons that his 
Government would be glad to take 
part in a world economic conference 
“provided a thorough and compre- 
hensive investigation showed that 
such a conference would be likely 
to succeed and provided there had 
been adequate preparation.” 


GERMAN-SOVIET RELATIONS 
Observers insisted that there was 
an under-cover movement toward 


| civil war and fighting on other 


| fronts in the Iberian Peninsula, it 


was a week 


of progress for the 
peacemakers in the Spanish sit- 
uation. 


THE SPANISH SEA PATROL 

‘ After weeks of delay, the non-in- 
tervention committee of 27 nations 
succeeded in establishing an inter- 
national police cordon around 
Spain to keep foreign war supplies 
and volunteers out, and so hedge 


| in the flames of conflict. 


better trade relations between Ger- | 


At midnight on April 19, 60 vessels 


interested in one job—Under Secre- 
tary. One is Assistant Secretary 
R. Walton Moore, 78-year-old ap- 
pointee of President Roosevelt, 
whose designation as Acting Secre- 


claimed that Germany would have 
to take part in any kind of an ar- 
rangement for strengthening good- 
will in this area. 

At home, the peacemakers seemed 


from clerk to Assistant Secretary. 
The other contender is Assistant 
Secretary Sumner Welles, former 
Ambassador to Cuba. 

Now Congress 1s taking a hand in 


lor of the Department at the same 
salary, $10,000, as Under Secretary, 
Presumably Judge Moore will bee 
come Counselor and Mr. Welles Une 
der Secretary. P. A. FREDERICK., 


R. WALTON MOORE 


—Wide World 
SUMNER WELLES 


DIPLOMACY FOR DIPLOMATS 
ASSAGE by the Senate of a bill to re-create the post of “Coun- 
selor” for the State Department will probably result in ap- 
pointment of, Assistant Secretary of State Sumner Welles to the 
position of Under Secretary, now vacant, and the appointment of 
Assistant Secretary of State R. Walton Moore to the Counselorship. 


many and Russia despite the scorn 
with which the Nazi press treated 
all rumors about a rapproachment 


_ with the Soviets. 


In Washington, one man 
modest satisfaction in the evident 
sprouting of seeds of economic 
friendship which he has been dog- 
gedly sowing for four years. When 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
heard of Adolf Hitler’s point of 
view, he observed quietly: 


“TI am naturally gratified and en- 
couraged when any official shows 
an intellectual interest in economic 
restoration such as our reciprocity 
program contemplates.” 

But if better economic relations 
did receive encouragement, hopes 
for disarmament were not so bright. 


BRITAIN’S ARMAMENT PROGRAM 

For one thing, the British showed 
their dead earnestness about re- 
armament. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Neville Chamberlain, in 
presenting the budget to the House 
of Commons, broke the news about 
the “contributions” that are to be 
required of taxpayers for carrying 
out the defense program. The levy 
on incomes is to be increased to 25 
per cent, while excess profits of in- 
dustry for the year will be taxed as 
high as 331/3 per cent. 

Observers wondered if President 
Roosevelt were not sympathizing 
with Britain’s arms needs when at 
his press conference he drew a dis- 
tinction between nations arming for 
offensive purposes and those arming 
purely for defense. 

Despite the heaviest shelling of 
Madrid since the outbreak of the 


nace Corporation, 


IT is easy and profitable to do business 
with Weirton Steel Company, a unit 
of National Steel Corporation, because 
Weirton is organized to act like an in- 
dividual. Administrative and sales execu- 
tives, as well as the operating heads, are 
at the mill. The men in whom authority 
is vested are all in one place. Negotia- 
tions are speeded up and satisfactory 
product performance made certain. 


NATIONAL STEEL . 


CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 


Ouming end Operating~Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West 
Virginia; Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Michigan; 
Hanna Iron Ore Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The Hanna Fur- 
Buffalo, New York and Detroit, Michigan 


of France, Great Britain, Germany, 
and Italy, moved into Spanish wat- 
ers to form the sea patrol, while 


- 265 officers from the British, Dan- 


took , 


ish, Netherlands, Swedish, Belgian, 


and Turkish armies took up their 
posts along the land frontiers. 

If Great Britain appeared to sur- 
render to insurgent threats a week 
ago when British food ships wanted 
to get through to starving loyalist 
Bilbao, the tables have turned. 

Despite the Admiralty’s warning 
that merchantmen should stay out 
of waters around the Basque terri- 
tory, one British commercial ship 
Slipped through General Franco’s 


paper blockade and landed its cargo. 


Taking heart, three more British 
freighters, under the protection of 
the mighty battle cruiser Hood 
moved up to the Spanish three-mile 


limit. Loyalist warships steamed to 


this line and escorted them safely 
to shore. 


PEACE IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

Just what the week’s important 
conference in Venice holds for peace 
it is too soon to determine. Chan- 
cellor Schuschnigg of Austria and 
Benito Mussolini, dictator of Italy, 
presumably chatted about consoli- 


The 20th Century Limited 
Swings to Daylight Saving Time 


Certain other famous Water Level Route trains 
ee also set ahead one hour 


When you set your watch ahead for Daylight 
Saving Time, the leaving time of the 20th Cen- 
tury Limited moved forward with it. Thus the 
present convenient departure and arrival times 


THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED 
The World’s Mest Distinguished Train 
Daylight Seving Time 


Leaves New York 5:30 p. m. 


Greatly Improved Coach Service 
..- Frequent Trains, Day and Night 
2¢ a mile 


Almost all of the famous crack trains of New York 
Central's Great Steel Fleet carry modem coaches, built 
and Pullman travelers have frequent trains, through the 
day and night, to choose from—to Chicago, Cleveland, 


@a New York Central System 


The Water Level Route... You Can Sleep 


are preserved. The same rule applies to the 
Commodore Vanderbilt. Other changes in 
schedules and improvements in service will be 
found in the new New YorkCentral time tables. 


THE COMMODORE VANDERBILT 
Daylight Saving Time 

Leaves New York Cental 4.90 p. m. 

Arrives Chicago (1s Salle Se. Station) . 8:30 a. m. 

Leaves Chicago (a Salle Se. Seation) . 2:45 p. m. 

Arrives New York Central 9.95 m. 


Detroit, Cincinnati, Se. Louis and other cities on the 
New York Central System. Pullman fares are reduced 
to 3¢ a mile plus the new low Pullman charge. Plan 
to go New York Central. Find out the isi 
low fares, from the nearest New York Central agent. 


Detroit 


IN THE FINE CAR FIELD 


AMERICA IS BUYING almost as many Cadillac-Fleetwoods as all 
other fine cars put together! It is the greatest public approval ever 
won by a builder in the quality field. : 


The reason for this is obvious. Cadillac has refused to lower its 
standards in order to enter a lower-price range. Both its engineer- 
ing and its manufacturing are still the finest it is possible to attain. 


One ride will show you what this means in terms of a better auto- 
mobile. In performance, in beauty, in comfort, and in its general 
quality and luxury—Cadillac-Fleetwood stands completely alone. 
Why not come in today for a demonstration? 


Cadillac Motor Car Division 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
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To a man who looks 
older than he is— 


F YOU have shaved by the old method, Nature has given you a tough, 
calloused and scaly skin to protect you from the blade. This artificial 
skin is older-looking than your own natural skin. 

Continuous use of a Schick Shaver for a period of time—generally two 
to four weeks—gets rid of most of this old skin. The action of the Schick 
is as gentle as rubbing your face with your finger tips, so the dead skin 
flakes off until, over a period of time, it is entirely discarded and a new, 


more youthful skin takes its place. 


Then you can shave much easier, quicker and closer, and your face has 


a different and better appearance. 


BUT THAT ISN’T ALL 


The sheer joy of shaving with a Schick is its vital priceless advantage. It 
has no blades—so you cannot cut or scrape yourself. You need no water, 
soap, lather or creams. It shaves up and down with a double stroke that 


shaves faster. 


SAVES MONEY, TOO 


Our records show years of shaving with a Schick at no cost except less than 
a dime’'s orth of electricity a year. One man told us he shaved 2000 times. 
Another had 1500 shaves for $15—a cent each—and his shaver is as good 


as new. 
How could shaving cost less? 


GO TO A DEALER TODAY 


Let him show you the proper method of using the shaver and it will take 
only a few days for you to acquire the knack of fast, close shaving. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC.. STAMFORD, CONN. Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., San 
Francisco. In Canada: Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other leading stores. (Canadian price, $ 16.50) 
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ATTRACTIVE Claire Huntington (right), public 

stenographer, says: “No matter how tired I 
get, a Camel puts new pep in me. Although I 
smoke a lot, Camels never jangle my nerves.” 


RAY ELLINWOOD, sen- 
sational track star of the 
University of Chicago, 
clipped .3 second off the 
world’s indoor 440- 
yard dash record in his 
first college meet. 


SURVEYOR William Barrett 
(left) speaking: “When I begin 
to feel below par, it’s me for a 
Camel and that invigorating 
‘lift’ in energy. Being a Camel 
smoker, I don’t know what 
jangled nerves mean.” 


HE DUPLICATED the 
feat 20 minutes later 
as anchor man on the 
relay team. Ray's start 
enables him to jump 
into the lead at the 
crack of the gun. 


OPERATES steam-hammer. Charlie 
Kimball (/eft) says: “Camels always 
give me a welcome ‘lift’ in energy 


when I need it most.” a Camel’’—Ray Ell 


“ 


NEVER fully reali 


helped me pull myself t 


women light up Came 


“JACK OAKIE’S COLLEGE” 
A gala show with Jack Oakie 
ruoning the college’! Holly- 
wood comedians and singing 


IN THE FIRST FEW STRIDES, 
Ray unleashes almost explosive 
power. And keeps driving! 


‘*Please add me to the ath- 
letes who get a ‘lift’ with 


how much ‘Get a “lift” with 
a Camel’ meant to me until I 
ran two world record-breaking 
quarters in one afternoon,” Ray ¢ 
continues. “Afterward a Camel 


That night I ate heartily and di- 
gested my meal as well as ever.” 

In every line of endeavor— 
active, hard-working men and 


new their vim and energy —to 
add more enjoyment to meal- 
times — and to ease strain. 


JUST IMAGINE break- 
ing the world’s record 
twice the same day! That 
takes stamina and 
jurance of high order. 


Copyright, 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.O. 


inwood 


zed just 


ogether. 


Is to re- 


_ FLYING is the favorite sport of 
| Mrs. John W. Rockefeller, Jr. 
(right), prominent in New York 
society. And Camel is her fa- 
vorite cigarette. “When I setmy 
_ feet on firm ground, I smoke a 
Camel,” she says. “It’s wonder- 
ful when you're tired to get a 
‘lift’ with a Camel,” 


stars! Join Jack Oakie's College. 
Tuesdays—8:30 pm E.S.T.(9:40 
pm E.D.S.T.), 7:30pm C. S.T., 
6:30 pm M.S.T., 5:50 pm 
.T., over WABC-CBS., 


| gake...smoke 


CAMELS 


Costlier lobaccos_ Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS— Turkish and Domestic — than any other popular brand. 


A 


$15 
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Relief Labor in Resettling 


By WILL W. ALEXANDER 
Resettlement Administrator 


E BOUGHT between eight and nine million acres 
were about 15,000 

WY of submarginal land. There : 
families on these lands. Probably 20 per cent of 
the families nad equity enough and initiative ~~ 
to go out on their own. Another group with smal 

rT ; in finding a place to 
equities needed assistance 
locate. Then there was another group for whom we 
bought good land, helping them until they nag 
go on their own. Then there was oa oO 
old people, more or less relief cases for whom there 
was no hope of ever securing a permanent self- 

ing basis. 

wtnete re uses to which submarginal land may 
be put... grazing, water- 
shed protection, forest de- 
velopment, a multitude of 
uses. Some of it could be 
used for game refuges, 
and forests. Many of the 
improvements on the sub- 
marginal lands were very 
poor; wherever we could, 
and where there was ma- 
terial, we salvaged it. 

We try to get a house 
for not more than $2,- 
000. Sometimes it will 
run a little higher. Where 
we use relief labor, in 
most areas, the barn will cost from $450 to $500 and 
the chicken house $175. Then there is a certain 
amount of fencing provided. It is our feeling the 
relief labor—which adds about 33 1/3 per cent to 
construction costs—ought not to be charged against 
the farmers. 

I have the (cost) figure for the Piedmont home- 
stead (in Georgia). It is $6,600 per unit and if 
you reduce the cost because of the use of relief 
labor you cut it down to about $5,000. 

The farmers are usually put on the farms for a 
five-year preliminary lease, charged about the av- 
erage rental rate in the community. We are of the 
opinion that it will take a five-year. period to let 
the person accumulate some equity and demon- 
Strate ability to do so before we start him out on 
his own. 

We have had from 35,000 to 50,000 men working 
on these areas on work-relief projects. (Summary 
shows 7,888,160 acres of land acquired under sub- 
marginal land purchase program still under Re- 
settlement Administration, March 15, 1937.) 

Approximately 15,000 families were initially on 
the land but not all have been moved to date or 
need aid in moving. 

We build houses and barns on these settlement 
tracts. Cost for each family varies. At the North 
it is more expensive than in the South. It varies 
also with labor conditions. 

You have to take whatever labor you can get from 
the relief rolls on that. Frequently you have car- 
penters who are not carpenters and electricians who 
cannot electrify. (Excerpts from testimony on the 
agricultural appropriation bill, just made public by 
the House Committee on Appropriations). 


Court and Constitution 


By HOMER S. CUMMINGS 
Attorney General of the United States 


— recent months the responsibilities of the 

Supreme Court in interpreting and applying 
the Constitution, have been more thoroughly sifted 
and explored than ever before. It is at length be- 
coming clear that judges do not Simply lay a stat- 
ute alongside the Constitution and arrive at an 
inevitable result by mere measurement. 

Let me illustrate. Twenty years ago the Supreme 
Court divided evenly on the validity of an Oregon 
minimum wage statute for women. In 1923, the 
District of Columbia act was held invalid, and in 
1925 the Arizona and Arkansas statutes met the 
same fate. Only last June the Court reaffirmed its 
Position in holding the New York act invalid. But 
on March 29 of this year the Court completely re- 
versed its stand of 1923, 1925, and 1936 and upheld 
the minimum wage act of the State of Washington. 

Out of this amazing experi- 
me ence three significant proposi- 
“ee tions: First, in the earlier cases, 
', the result was reached upon a 
Me hard and fast legal theory, that 
~ @ bore no relationship to the ac- 
“*< tual facts of industrial life. 
Secondly, neither the States nor 
the Congress could legislate on 
the evil of the sweatshop, for the 
Court had staked out a no man’s 

- land within which all organized 
government was powerless to act. Thirdly, the vote 
of a single judge, holding office for life, had de- 
termined the social policy of the nation for twenty 
years. 

A week ago another striking demonstration was 
afforded in the five to four decisions sustaining the 
National Labor Relations Act and incidentally, up- 
setting the solemn pronouncements of the Lawyers’ 
Committee of the Liberty League. 

And yet, the enlightened- judgment, which has 
given us these recent decisions by the narrowest of 
margins may be eclipsed tomorrow by a return to 
abstract theories and mistaken assumptions. The 
statutes recently validated may be whittled away in 
their application bit by bit until nothing remains 
but an empty victory. 

Surely this is an unhealthy condition. The bench 
Still lacks a sufficient number of judges whose self- 
restraint is predictable, judges who are Willing to 
See the facts as they are and to decide under the 
Constitution and not over it. 

American constitutional history is illuminated by 
occasional flashes such as we have witnessed in the 
last few weeks, but that same history is often dark- 
ened. We find ourselves now in a moment of light. 
Our problem is to keep that light burning. 

(From a radio address under auspices of the 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League delivered over a na- 
tional network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, April 19.) 


The Week 


MR. ROOSEVELT TOSSES BALL, THEN 
MESSAGE—AND OVERHAULS HIS FISHING GEAR 


x 2 


_ A day asafan. Fiscal worries. Re- 
ception for the D. A. R. Fishing 
prospects. 


HE BIRD that has built its nest under the 
roof of the porch a few feet from the Presi- 
dent’s office window heaved a sigh of relief. As 
the week ended her thoughts turned toward 
worms and repose and the President’s thoughts 
flitted fishward again. 

It will be quiet and serene under the White 
House rooftree soon—it will also be restful 
aboard the yacht “Potomac” as she rides the blue 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. But the chill 
economy wave that rolled from the Executive 
Offices early in the past week is breaking as dev- 
astatingly over the cold grey stones of the Cap- 
itol as the warm, wet showers did on the waning 
cherry blosoms. And the Skipper is preparing 
to skip. 

Congress may stamp is rubbers—if it wears 
them—but will have to take its fiscal exercises 
ashore and alone, come Wednesday, when the 
President leaves. 

Such at least seems to be the conclusion of 
observers no further from the Oval Office than 
the aforementioned bird in the adjacent rafters. 

The first day of the week had hardly ended— 
in fact the President, his entourage and much of 
Congress had just got back from the ball game 
—when the party wheelhorses were summoned 
to hear the worst in the presence of the solemn 
financial advisers who are interested less in pork 
in barrel than cash in the Treasury. 


HOME FROM THE The President rehears- 

ed his exhortation for 
BALL GAME; economy and Senator 
A CONFERENCE Robinson with a stiff 
upper lip later let it be known to newspaper men 
whose dinners were awaiting along with the 
world and their wives. The next day while his 
formal message was being read the President 
smilingly received Harold Laski, head of the 
London School of Economics, where taxes are 
25 per cent of incomes, not that that had any- 
thing to do with the case. 

A more pleasing subject had been discussed 
earlier with the pleasant and usually silent Gov- 
ernor Myers of the Farm Credit Administration 
who told the President land values and collec- 
tions were improving outside the drought re- 
gions and loans were tapering off. 

But, lest this column become too serious, let 
us immediately revert to the day of the opening 
ball game when Washington’s stadium was 
bursting with fans enough to make up a medium 
sized city; 32,000. It was a fine day for it. 


LUCKY THIRD ee military 
BASEMAN: aides, his secretary-son 


James, flanked by Vice- 
“PLAY THE GAME” = president Garner and 
other notables, the President took his place and, 
amid the usual excitement, tossed out the ball. 
Out of the scramble came Washington’s third- 
baseman, Buddy Lewis, with the prize. From 
then on it was just “fan” Roosevelt, score-card, 
peanuts and all. He even came near being hit 
by a foul. 

And as far as outward demonstration went, 
the one attempt to take the joy out of the after- 
noon failed, as an airplane, trailing a huge sign, 
“Play the game, don’t pack the Court” swung 
past his ken. Who footed the bill for the stunt 
wasn't revealed, but they paid a dollar a minute 
for their fun. | 

At the press conference next day all was 
serene—pink roses on the desk, the President 
vestless with a summer-green tie and the win- 
dows open on wide lawns that rivaled his neck- 
ware in emerald resplendence. 

He reached for one of Secretary Kane’s cig- 
arettes and, with the mimeographed copy of his 
recently delivered message before him, began to 
answer the rapid fire of questions. He spoke at 
some length. 

At last came a question concerning the dis- 
armament conference and the President glanced 
at a paragraph which he had marked in the copy 
before him. He turned aside suggestions that 
such a conference was in the making and refer- 
red to the marked paragraph. 

He had mentioned in his message, he said, cer- 
tain nations which were bankrupting themselves 
because of the armament race. But a distinction, 
he pointed out, should be made between those 


who were arming reluctantly and defensively | 


and those who were arming for offense. 

That was all, but it was taken by the majority 
to imply that Great Britain was the “reluctant” 
armer and that probably the explanation signi- 
fied no disarmament talk from this side of the 
ocean until Britain was dressed for the part. 


Under cloudless skies and in the presence of a crowd estimated at more than 30,000 per- 

sons, President Roosevelt ppens the 1937 baseball season by throwing out the first ball at 

Washington’s Griffith Stadium. Photo shows, left to right, Marvin H. McIntyre, secre- 

tary to the President; Clark Griffith, owner of the Washington “Senators”; Col. Edwin 

Watson, military aide to the President; President Roosevelt, Cornelius MacGillicudy, 

better known as “Connie Mack,” owner of the Philadelphia “Athletics,” and Bucky Harris, 
manager of the “Senators.” 


—Underwood & Underwood 


PRESIDENT PITCHES “BALL ONE” FOR SEASON’S OPENING 


One event of the week brought the White * stop the stream of commerce, not to say 


House into the prints when the doughty Cap- 
tain Edward Page Gaston was reported as having 
said that more alcoholic drinks were served 
there than ever before. It is hard to believe 
the militant prohibitionist made such a state- 
ment for anyone even casually familiar with 
the thirsts of our forefathers must know better. 
It was not so long ago that champagne flowed 
freely at all state dinners and in pre-prohibition 
days the “barley brew” straight and in powerful 
punches was not always absent. 

Captain Gaston, who one writer called the 


would-be head of a “teetotalitarian state” be- |. 
AND SQUIRRELS 


cause he once started a sort of prohibition-fascist 
organization, shirts and all, was particularly 
anxious about the new Virgin Islands rum 
which might, he is quoted as saying, cause peo- 
ple to come home from official functions “more 
befuddled than ever.” 

Rarely is anything but wine served at the 
White House and that “anything,” whatever it 
is, only in small quantities, said Mrs. Roosevelt. 


ECONOMY THE 


Economy and spending 
THEME SONG ran through the week like 
a theme-song which even 
OF THE WEEK the five thousand Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution couldn't drown, 
either with their big-eyed homage to Mrs. 
Roosevelt whose hand they pressed at a recep- 
tion that kept the White House grounds locked 
most of Wednesday afternoon—4,000 hand- 
shakes, think of that—or their hearty disap- 
proval of the Court bill expressed in convention 
assembled. 

Wednesday morning Senator Barkley of Ken- 
tucky called to discuss flood control but if he 
had more than cold water poured on his plans 
for extra expenditure, no one saw the results. 
And so it went, with each suggestion of adding 
a little to the scant billion and a half turned 
right back on the Congress with the ever-pres- 
ent threat of taxes, if—. 


Such painful thoughts, if the President’s vis- 


itors were really pained—were in sharp con- 
trast to the weather which brought a record vis- 
itation of tourists to the city and threatened to 


TO MOSCOW VIA LONDON 
Ambassador Joseph Davies, American envoy to the 
Soviets, stops by at the White House for a farewell 
chat with President Roosevelt before returning to his 
post by way of London for a glimpse of the corona- 
tion ceremonies, ' 


pe-. 
destrianism, in the White House offices. 

Visitors aren't admitted to the Executive Of- 
fices except on business but by some chance a 
whole battalion of women jammed into the cor- 
ridors hoping to have the President come out, 
presumably, and sign their autograph albums. 
They were invited out as politely as possible for 
the inrush of card-holding D.A.R.s were begin- 
ning to arrive (two hours ahead of time) at the 
East entrance, 


The first caller the 
next day was John J. 
Pershing, member of: the 
American delegation to 
the coronation of George VI. He received the 
second commission for the job in lieu of the first 


ONE GENERAL, 
TWO AMBASSADORS, 
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The Voice 
of Business 


Suggested Model Labor Act 


By HENRY H. HEIMANN 
Executive Manager, National Association of 
Credit Men 


INCE 1926, when the Railroad Labor Act was 
passed, there has been no major strike on the 
railroads, and about 200 serious disputes have been 
solved. ...In 1935 it was extended to the air trans- 
port industry. 

The significant point about the Act is that it re- 
cognizes the necessity of collective bargaining by 
both employers and employees. . 
system of voluntary conciliation, 
mediation and arbitration through 3” 
the following program: 

1—It outlaws company unions . 
and insures freedom of selection © 4 | 
of labor’s representatives. 

2—It establishes the National # 
Mediation Board to settle disputes 
among employees as to who is 
qualified to represent them. 

3.—It provides for a serving of 
notice by the group desiring a change. Within 30 
days there must be a conference between the two 
sides to negotiate the proposed change. 

4—If this conference does not bring about an 
agreement, either side may ask the National Me- 
diation Board to serve in the dispute. The Board 
may also proffer its services in the absence of such 
a request. 

5.—If the Board cannot mediate an agreement, 
both parties have available voluntary arbitration of 
their differences by signing a contract to arbitrate 
and to regard the resulting awards as final and 
binding on both sides for at. least one year. 


In those steps there is an orderly progression from 
voluntary conciliation to mediation to arbitration. 
It has been the general experience under this sys- 
tem that many of the disputed issues are solved 
through the first step, conciliation.. Sometimes not 
all points are cleared up but it has been found that 
the second step, mediation, generally will handle 
the matter and that where there are still one or 
more points in dispute after mediation, arbitration 


is usuall 


in which the eagle eye of the President had 
spotted an error. | 

The first document was made out, “John J. 
Pershing, General of the Armies, retired.” 

But that was one word too many. The Gen- 
eral is not “retired”; at least a special act of 
Congress made him a general for life. The 
President spotted the mistake when the com- 
mission was sent in for his signature. 

Another farewell which probably will not be 
an “aufwiedersehn” was spoken by the rotund, 
gold-bespectacled and benign Hans Luther, 
German Ambassador, leaving America with the 
affection of his hosts despite the many painful 
protests he has had to lay before the State De- 
partment. He hopes to retire to his Bavarian 
farm when he returns to the Reich. 

The next day at about the time the press 
usually fills the Executive Offices the President 
was sitting before the flower-banked altar of 
St. Thomas’ Church with his family to pay last 
tribute to W. Forbes Morgan, former Treasurer 
of the Democratic National Committee. 

And there was no press conference afterward 
—this lack of news made news because it is 
the first time as far as memories go when this 
institution has been omitted while President 
Roosevelt was in town. Heretofore when other 
business has conflicted the affair has always 
been held at some other hour. Explanation was 
sought but the only answer at the White House 
was that the President had nothing to talk about 
to the press. The press, however, still had 
things to ask about—which went unanswered. 

Another explanation of this unprecedented 
omission is what seems to be the studied lull in 
White House activities, the effect of which is to 
turn attention to Congress where the economy 
efforts have sent more than one leader sulking 
to his tent while his pet spending project lan- 
guishes for want of the Treasury’s golden pabu- 
lum. 

The luncheon-guest of the day was the dap- 
per President Quezon of the new Philippine 
Commonwealth. He received disappointing 
news from the President who told him that he 
had decided to give up his proposed trip to the 
Islands this year—he had spoken quite optimis- 
tically of the voyage when he was in Warm 
Springs. He added that he hoped to make a 
more extended visit to the Commonwealth in 
1938 if it could be arranged. 

Other routine, including the Cabinet meet- 
ing, brought the week to a close and the White 
House grounds were left to the tourists, the 
squirrels and the first soft caress of summer. 


successful in fully clearing up the trouble. 

But if*this process of elimination does not settle 
the disagreement, and an act by either group 
threatens to interrupt commerce or transportation 
service, the National Mediation Board can ask the 
President to appoint a special fact-finding board 
which is empowered to investigate the whole mat- 
ter and must report to the President within 30 days. 


One other important part of the Railroad Labor 
Act sets up the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
which settles disputes arising out of the interpre- 
tation or application of agreements between the 
railroads and their employees. 


In view of the record made under this Act, the 
principles should be thoroughly investigated if and 
when we consider enactment of a national labor 
policy for all industry. 

(From a statement issued by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, April 17.) 


A Plea for Individualism 


By MERLE THORPE 
Editor, Nation’s Business 


HE greatest cause of concern today, in my judg- 
ment, is that, in minimizing the courage and 
enthusiasm necessary to create and develop new 
wealth-producing enterprises, we are turning over 
this necessary job to political agencies. ... The job 
can best be done by those who have been endowed 
with peculiar qualities. The stimulation to in- 
creased business activity comes from a little group 
of men who have been given, no one knows why, 
distinct ability in this field.... 

But in recent years we have come to feel that 
that form of peculiar ability is something to be 
ashamed of. There is a tendency today to sub- 
stitute political agencies. for those who in the past 
have motivated and stimulated trade. 

Never, since the world be- 
gan, has a political agency 
anywhere ever created or de- 
veloped a single wealth-pro- 
ducing enterprise that makes 
for the continuous employ- 
ment of men.... 

We are perplexed today, 
for one thing, because with 
an evident prosperity there 
are still millions on public 
relief. Perhaps it is because 
we have deflected the “free 

- capital” from the use of in- 
dividuals with “fool” ideas to political agencies. Per- 
haps we are denying our enterprising track layers 
and trail blazers their grub stake. Here are three 
facts that cause the thoughtful grave concern: 

1.—In the past 50 years, of 100,000 discoveries and 
inventions which were deveioped in America, 18 
grew into great industries. These 18 today employ 
between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 people, a quarter 
of all engaged in gainful occupations. 

2.—No great enterprise of similar size has been 
developed in any if the other 59 countries of the 
world in this same period. This is not because this 
nation has been given a monopoly of ideas. . 

3.—In 1890 five cents of each income dollar in the 
United States was taken for all governmental pur- 
poses, state, federal and local. Today government 
agencies spend 35 cents of each earned ae 

With only 65 cents of each earned dollar left 
for chance-taking by individuals, with the “free 
money” of former years now allocated by political 
agencies, can we hope to develop another 18 great 
wealth-producing enterprises providing continuous 
employment in the next 50 years?... 

It is doubtful if a political agency can take this 
35 cents that we are now turning over to it and get 
any development of wealth-producing enterprises 
that may in the next 50 years take care of another 
10,000,000 of our citizens in gainful occupations. All 
we may expect from politics is the taking over of 
industries already pioneered. 


(From an address before the Associated Traffic 
Club of America, New York, April 20.) 
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The United States News 


Social Security in the Balance: 
Final Court Decision Nears 


« UO 


Nation-wide effects of coming 
decision. The Federal-State 
issue. Taxes, crucial point. 


MPORTANT as have been decisions 
of the Supreme Court on laws 
passed by the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, none come more closely home 
to the mass of people than two de- 
cisions that may be handed down 
within the next month. 


The reason is that these two cases 
involve the Social Security Act, the 
operations of which affect the wel- 
fare of practically the entire popu- 
lation in some form or other. 


One case has to do with unem- 
ployment compensation, 
with the tax on which revenue for 
it depends. This case has already 
been argued before the Court and 
a decision may be expected at any 
time. 

The other case involves the old- 
age pension clauses of the Act. These 
provisions are challenged by an em- 
ployer who objects to the payroll tax 
used to provide the necessary reve- 
nue. This case had been decided 
against the Government by a court 
in Boston, on April 16 and was ap- 
pealed within a few days thereafter 
to the Supreme Court. 


FEDERAL VS. STATE POWERS 

Most of the New Deal cases have 
involved the power of Congress to 
regulate commerce. Another con- 
Stitutional provision is involved in 
the Social Security Act cases—that 
granting Congress authority to lay 
and collect taxes “to pay the debis 
and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the 
United States.” 


In defending the Social Security 
Act, one of the principal hurules 
which Government counsel have 
sought to surmount is the decision 
invalidating the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, which was enacted by 
Congress in asserted exercise of its 
taxing power, but which the Su- 
preme Court held to encroach upon 
the powers of the States. 

One distinction between the two 
statutes is that the AAA processing 
taxes were levied expressly to pay 
benefits to farmers, while the pro- 
ceeds of the Social Security Act 


or rather . 


taxes are not earmarked. 

The principal issue in the case 
Which involves what is Known as 
the unemployment compensation 
tax, now awaiting decision of the 
Supreme Court, concerns the au- 
thority of Congress, in levying a tax, 
to erant a credit for compliance 
With conditions having no relation 
to the tax. 


Counsel for the employer in the 
case contended at the hearing that 
Congress, in laying down such con- 
ditions to the credit, invaded the 
powers of the States, in violation of 
the Tenth Amendment, since the 
conditions pertain to a subject over 
which Congress has no constitu- 
tional authority. Government coun- 
sel, on the other hand, argued that 
this objection, if cpen to the States, 
could not be raised by the employer, 
and that, in any event, unemploy- 
ment is a concern of the Federal 
Government for the prevention of 
Which it may cooperate with the 
States under the doctrine of con- 
current power. 


AGE BENEFITS 


| 


The other case under the Social 
Security Act, docketed last week, 
is generally recognized to present 
an issue more difficult of solution. 
It involves the soecalled old-age 
benefits taxes, one levied on em- 
ployers and the other on employes. 
The more difficult constitutional 
question arises because old-age 
benefits, unlike unemployment com- 
pensation furnished by the States, 
are payable from the Federal Treas- 
ury. Those challenging validity of 
the taxes maintain that assistance 
of persons incapacitated by age is 
solely a function of the State and 
one concerning which the Federal 
Government has no authority. 

Constitutionality of the provisions 
pertaining to old-age taxes and 
benefits may depend upon whether 
the Supreme Court finds a tie-in be- 
tween the taxes and the payment of 
benefits. 


It is the position of the Govern- 
ment counsel, first, that a taxpayer 
may not question the purpose for 
which taxes paid into the general 
fund of the Treasury are expended; 
and, second, if he may, that the 
levying of taxes to pay old-age bene- 
nts is an exercise of Congress’ power 
to tax for “the general welfare of 
the United States.” 


PONTIAC 
DAY 


MORE TO BUY... EASIER ON GAS AND OIL 
THAN ANY CAR I'VE EVER OWNED. 


H. R. MILLER, Detroit 


“4 


MY PONTIAC HAS BEAUTY, 
PERFORMANCE , COMPORT 
AND SAFETY 
that a Low priced can cant malch 


Like a wise buyer, this motorist made the 
rounds of dealers in low-priced cars and 
got the real facts about comparative 
prices. And here they are: *based on 18 
months terms in 168 representative 
cities the average difference in 
monthly payments between a Pontiac 
DeLuxe six 2-door sedan and the same 
model of the next lower-priced cars is 
only 15 cents a day. Naturally, that 


EXTRA inches of leg 
room, to let you relax in 
comfort. 


AMERICAS, FINEST 
WW PRICED CAR / 


A General Motors Value 


ADD 15< A DAY TO THE PURCHASE PRICE OF THE NEXT LOWER PRICED CAR AND GET A PONTIAC WITH— 


EXTRA inches of seat 
width, providing elbow 
room for all. 


EXTRA trunk space for 


EXTRA miles per gallon, 
50% more luggage. 


to give you peak economy. 


EXTRA Knee-Action 
smoothness, to let you rest 
‘ as you ride. 


small extra sum was paid with pleasure 
and the result is another satisfied Pontiac 
owner, enjoying more satisfaction than 
a motor car ever brought before. 
America’s finest low-priced car will suit 
you better, too. Prove it with a ride. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION, PONTIAC, MICH. 


General Motors Sales Corporation 


TWO GREAT RADIO PROGRAMS: ‘‘News Through a Woman's Eves’ every Monday, 


fHE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING ON WHEELS Network, ‘‘Varsity Show’ 


SEE YOUR NEAREST 


Wednesday and Friday afternoon, Columbia 


-direct from the leading college campuses every Friday, 10:30 P. M. (E.S.T.) NBC Red Network. TUNE IN! 


PONTIAC DEALER 


You // quickly ft nd out 
Or YOUTSE. Lf 


that Chesterfields 
are MILDER... that they have a 
more pleasing TASTE and AROMA 
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Martin F. Smith, 


Democratic Representative, 
Third District, Washington, 


answers: 


HE President's. Supreme Court | 
proposal has not yet been taken | 
up in the House, and thus far no | 


member of the House has had op- 
portunity to do anything for or 
against it. The legislation is now 
pending before the Committee on 
the Judiciary in the United States 
Senate, where hearings have been 
held. 


It is expected that it will be sev- 
eral months before the matter 


comes from the Senate to the House | 


for action, and we will then have 
opportunity to pass upon it. 

This is somewhat contrary to the 
usual procedure. Very frequently in 
the past four years legislation rec- 
ommended by the President has 
been taken up first in the House 
and we have gone on record in 
favor of progressive and liberal 
measures in behalf of labor, agri- 
culture and the people generally, 
and then we have seen it emascu- 
lated by the Senate and come back 
to us in such form we hardly could 
recognize it. The President would 
accept the Senate modification, and 
we in the House would have to re- 
verse ourselves almost completely. 

That, of course, is one reason in 
this particular instance why the 
members of the House are particu- 
larly willing to let the Senate take 
action first, as there is no telling 
in what form this legislation will be 


when it comes from the Senate to | 


the House. 

In the meantime the most liberal 
and progressive members of the 
United States Senate, who all 
through their public careers have 
advocated legislation in behalf of 
labor and the masses of the people, 
are working on various proposals. 
In fact, each of the Senators from 
my own State of Washington has a 
separate proposal, and the same 
situation is true of the Senatorial 
delegations from many of the 
States. In other words, I am not 
prejudging this momentous issue, 


MARTIN F. SMITH 


BE FIXED BY CONGRESS 


THE United States News has been pre- 
senting a symposium opinion of 
Members of Congress on the question: 
“Should the number of justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States be 


determined by Act of Congress or should 
the number be fixed by Constitutional 
Amendment?” 

Additional letters trom Senators and 
Representatives are presented herewith: 


and am withholding my decision 
until the time arrives for me to act 
in the House. 


J. O. Fernandez, 


Democratic Representative, 
First District, Louisiana, 


answers: 


N face of the language in the Con- 


Stitution, I do not see the neces- | 
sity of submitting the question of | 
increasing the Supreme Court jus- | 
tices to the States, for Congress, in | 


my opinion, has the right to so legis- 
late on the majority-vote basis, on 
this particular question. 


Arthur B. Jenks, 


Republican Representative, 
First District, New Hampshire, 


answers: 


N my opinion any change to be 
made in the powers, functions, 
or number of the Supreme Court of 
the United States is a matter to be 
dealt with directly by the people in 
the form of a Constitutional Amend- 
ment rather than by legislative act 
of Congress. 


Robert Ramspeck, 


Democratic Representative, 
Fifth District, Georgia, 


answers: 


T is my opinion that the number 
of justices constituting the Su- 


| preme Court should be determined 
* | by Congress and not by any provi- 


sion of the Constitution. 

It seems to me that our Constitu- 
tion should be limited to general 
principles and not encumbered with 
amendments which too strictly 
limit the legislative power to meet 
changing conditions. 


Frank Crowther, 


Republican Representative, 
30th District, New York, 


answers: 


LL Americans will subscribe to 
the policy which permits the Su- 
preme Court to function as an in- 
dependent tribunal. A subservient 
Court is unthinkable. I am opposed 


to the President’s plan. I stand for 
orderly procedure to include the 
submission of an amendment 


passed by the House and Senate to 
constitutional conventions in the 
several States. 


Ed. V. M. Izac, 


Democratic Representative, 

20th District, California, 
answers: 

ECAUSE I believe so sincerely in 


the right of the people to have 
that kind of government they ex- 


pressly desire, I feel that the deter- ¢ not have an independent judiciary. 


mination of. the number of judges 
in all courts should be left to Con- 
gress, the representatives of the 
people. 


Chester Thompson, 


Democratic Representative, 
Fourteenth District, Illinois, 


answers: 


EPLYING to your inquiry, may I » 
advise that while I am not an | 


attorney, is is my opinion that the 
Congress has a right, under the 
Constitution, to increase the num- 
ber of Justices of the Supreme Court 
by legislative enactment if it so 
desires. 


Albert G. Rutherford 


Republican Representative, 
Fifteenth District, Pennsylvania, 


answers: 


N ANSWER to your question: 


“Should the number of justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States be determined by Act of Con- 
gress or should the number be fixed 
by Constitutional amendment” would 
say that I believe that the most sat- 
isfactory method would be by Con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The present method has worked 
fairly well for the last 150 years but 
the President’s proposal to add six 
additional members for the sole pur- 
pose of carrying out his theories 
and desires shows the weakness of 
our present method. If he can add 
six to get what he wants, some other 
President could add ten or twenty 
for the same purpose and we would 


—acts about REPUBLIC 


Plants are strategically located in 
the world’s largest steel consum- 
ing district. @ Ore reserves now 
doubled through acquisition of 
Corrigan-McKinney. © Company- 
owned coal mines assure adequate 
supplies for increased production, 


@ The operating heads of Republic Steel are constantly 


completed. ® The new electro galvanizing unit just 


Viewing it from all angles, I am of 
the opinion that the safest way 
would be to have the number of 
judges fixed by the Constitution, thus 
preventing additions for purely po- 
litical purposes. 


Byron N. Scott, 


Democratic Representative, 
18th District, California, 


answers: 


- Congress already has the 
power to determine the num- 
ber of justices of the Supreme 
Court. What is the sense in putting 
legislation into the Constitution? If 
this practice is followed our Consti- 
tution will soon be as cluttered up 
and ambiguous as most of our State 
constitutions. The President’s pro- 
posal is right in line with our other 
democratic processes intended to as- 
sure us a government responsive to 
the wishes of the people. 


John W. Gwynne, 


Republican Representative, 
Third District, lowa, 


answers: 
NDER the present practice, most 


the Circuit Courts of Appeal. 
practice should be encouraged, both 
in the interest of litigants and the 
public generally. 

Only cases involving constitutional 
questions, or‘*of great public inter- 
est, should find their way to the 
Supreme Court. As the number of 
such cases will be limited and will 
not greatly vary from year to year, 
there seems to be no reason why 
the number of Justices should not 
be definitely fixed by the Constitu- 
tion. 

Under the present system, any 
Congress which has lost its respect 
for constitutional limitation may, 
by adding additional members, vir- 
tually destroy our system of a Gov- 
ernment of Laws maintained by 
three co-ordinate branches. 

I would favor an amendment to 
the Constitution, fixing the number 
of Justices of the Supreme Court at 
nine, or even seven. 


Clyde H. Smith, 


Republican Representative, 
Second District, Maine, 


answers: 


HE Constitution, framed by the 
Convention of 1787, is silent on 
many things, among them the num- 
ber of Justices which shall consti- 
tute the Supreme Court. As the 
fundamental law does not state, the 
duty devolves upon Congress. That 
body first fixed the number at five 
and has made increases and ordered 
decreases from time to time. Per- 
haps it may safely be said that in 
not one instance, where changes in 
number have been made could the 
action of Congress be justified. The 
authority to change the number of 
justices seems to have been produc- 
tive of little but trouble and, at the 
present moment, has thrown the 
country into turmoil. 

Those who would trustfully ap- 
prove the granting by Congress of 
power to appoint additional justices 
to the present Chief Executive, may 
well consider that they would be 
very much opposed to like action 
with some one who may hereafter 
succeed to the Presidency. A con- 
stitutional amendment fixing the 
number of Supreme Court justices 
as at present (nine), or at some 


. —Harris & Ewing 
CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


Charles A. Plumley, 


Republican Representative-at- 
Large from Vermont, 


answers: 


ERMONT places no constitutional 
limitations on the number of 
justices who shall constitute its high 
court. The number is a matter of 
statutory regulation. It has been 
changed from time to time as the 
necessities of the public have seemed 
to demand.. In my State we can 


terest of all concerned, for in Ver- 
mont, if nowhere else, the Legis- 
lative, the Executive, and the Judi- 
ciary departments are separate and 
distinct; none exercises or tries to 
exercise the powers properly belong- 
ing to the others. 


It is, however, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the judicial 
tribunal of last resort, the reposi- 
tory, the preserver, and the con- 
servator of our liberties, about which 


| we are now talking. Here lies the 
| distinction and the difference. 

cases will be finally. decided in | 
This | 


The national picture is blurred by 
the recent attempts, confessedly 
made, to pack this tribunal. I am 
opposed to the President’s program 
of executive interference. 

I am constrained to believe that 
under the circumstances the people 
should be given an opportunity to 
vote on an amendment to the Con- 
stitution proposing to fix the number 
of justices and the like, in order, if 
it be adopted, to prevent any future 
attempts either by the Executive 
or the legislative branches of Gov- 
ernment to influence decisions by 
packing the court. 

Let the people say whether or not 
they want a Supreme Court which 
Shall be an entirely independent 
tribunal, constitutionally protected 
from, neither influenced nor con- 
trolled by, either the Executive or 
Congress. 

Since I dictated the foregoing the 
Supreme Court has rendered its 
Wagner decision. 

The alleged necessity for an in- 
crease in the number of justices and 
and amendment to the Constitution 


has ceased to be an issue whether 


the proponents know or admit it, 
or not. 

The decision caps the climax since 
it completely and perfectly answers 
the contentions and specious argu- 
ments based on false statements 

[Continued on Page 11.] 


| @very six years. 
do this, wisely and safely in the in- | 


SHOULD NUMBER OF SUPREME COURT JUSTICES 
OR BY AN AMENDMENT? 


1H. Jerry Voorhis, 


Democratic Representative, 
Twelfth District, California, 


answers: 


BELIEVE that since our Governe- 

ment is devised as a system of 
checks and balances, it is not only 
constitutionally correct but a mat- 
ter of principal and simple justice 
that Congress should have the power | 
to fix the number of justices of the 
court by simple act. Otherwise, 
our Government ceases to become 
one of chucks and balances and 
virtually becomes one of judicial 
supremacy. 


Matthew A. Dunn, 


Democratic Representative 
34th District, Pennsylvania, 


answers: 


T IS my opinion that it is more 
democratic to have the number 
of Justices fixed by Congress rather 
than by Constitutional amendment. 
It takes too long a time to amend our 
Constitution. Congressmen are elect- 
ed every two years and Senators 
It is the Members 
of Congress who should determine 
the kind of laws that the people 
should have. If the people are dis- 
Satisfied with the laws they can in- 
sist on having them repealed in a pe- 
riod of two years. The Supreme 
Court should not have the power to 
declare any Act of Congress uncon- 
stitutional because the judges are 
appointed and not elected by the 
people. The Supreme Court of the 
United States is, in my opinion, an 
autocratic institution. 
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other number not greatly at vari- 
ance therewith, would undoubtedly 
be wise. It is difficult to conceive 
of a valid argument against it. 
Plenty of controversial questions 
will remain; we may well save the 
nation from the perils that exist in 
this one. 
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Arthur P. Lamneck, 


Democratic Representative, 
Twelfth District, Ohio, 


answers: 


N MY humble judgment the num- 
ber of justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States should be 
determined by a_ constitutional 
amendment. This would avoid for 


better steels—and better service to industry and the 


public. Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Question the Week: 


{Continued from Page 10.] 


and fallacious premises in support 
of supercilious allegations already 
proven without foundation in fact 
or reason. 

Nevertheless you may quote me 


+ only representatives of the people, ‘ 


Charles A. Plumley, | 


and are not expected to make a fun- 


- damental change such as suggested. 


as saying that I still believe that | 


the people would have been more 
vigilant in preserving the Constitut- 
tion and in protecting themselves 
and their own rights if they had 
not, and would not, place such un- 
due reliance upon, and did not have 
such confidence in the Supreme 
Court to do so. 

Whether we like it or not, it is a 
fact that the source of the vitality 
and strength of this 


- is found in the intelligence and po- 


Government | 
the work? 


litical conscience of the people. I | 


am not afraid to trust them, even 


now, if and when they have had a. 


fair and reasonable opportunity to 
study and to know and have been 
brought to a realizing sense of what 
it is that confronts them. 


J. Roland Kinzer, 


Republican Representative, 
Tenth District, Pennsylvania, 


answers: 


AM opposed to the control of the 

Judiciary by the Chief Execu- 
tive. The present system seems to 
have worked very satisfactorily and 
if our Constitutiorr is to be changed 
in the matter of the extension of the 
Judiciary, tnis can be done in an 
orderly manner by Constitutional 
Amendment as provided in the Con- 
Stitution itself. 

I do not believe the American 
people want the power given to the 
President to pack the Federal 
Courts. 

An arbitrary age limit to my mind 
is not only unwise, but cangerous, 


for I as one, resent the attitude that | 


after seventy years wisdom fades. 
The sages of old were all men of 
years and experience. 

I am opvosed to extending to the 
Chief Executive further control over 
our courts. 

The integrity of the Supreme 
Court and our Constitution must 
be preserved. 


William P. Cole, Jr., 


Democratic Representative, 
Second District, Maryland, 


answers: 
OVERNMENT in the colonies; 
divisions in the Constitutional 
Convention and conflict of opinion 
pending the ratification of the Con- 
stitution and prevalent throughout 
the continental congress{ assured 


If Congress makes this change 
without submitting it to the people, 
it will create a deep resentment, 
which will be emphatically expressed 
by the people at their first oppor- 
tunity. 


Robert Luce, 


Republican Representative, 
Ninth District, Massachusetts, 


answers: 

HE size of the Supreme Court 

should be purely a matter of 
mechanics. What number will best 
Experience with ail 
sorts of groups teaches that the 
smaller the number, the better the 
result, provided there are enough 
minds to secure full discussion. 

When, as in the higher courts, de- 
cisions are to be explained to the 
public, the labor involved will af- 
fect the number among whom the 
work is to be divided. At present 
in the case of the Supreme Court 
the work is not too large for nine 
men. It has been brought out be- 
yond question that enlargement for 
the sake of efficiency is not now 
necessary. 

Enlargement to escape close de- 
cisions would pe futile. Whatever 
the number there would be close de- 
cisions. 

Were the proportion required to 
decide constitutionality increased, 
then at times minorities would pre- 
vail, which is contrary to the Anglo- 
Saxon idea of justice. 

Any change in order to make the 
Court yield to the will of the Ex- 
ecutive branch, to the pleasure of 
the Legislative branch, or to shift- 
ing public opinion, would thwart 
the chief purpose of an independent 


judiciary. Because it would endanger | 
_ the protection given by the Bill of 
Rights to us all, high and low, rich | 


and poor, strong and weak, suca 


_ change ought not to be made. 


(as a live and virile democracy in- | 


tends), always two major and 
oftimes more schools of thought 
pertaining to their government. — 


This natural condition rapidly de- | 
complexion of our Supreme Court, 


veloped into the formation of two 
great political parties. Such parties, 
in presenting their candidates, 
should do so with a seriously form- 
ed and honestly intended platform, 
as a basis for much of their future 
action. 

It was intended that drastic and 
far-reaching changes, if any are 
contemplated (and their contem- 
plation should be known at the 
time) ought to be boldly and clear- 
ly made a part of such platforms 
and those provisions or planks rig- 
idly kept. There may.be exceptions 
to this rule, but none presenting a 
nationwide controversy. 

Following the foregoing proced- 
ure, I think the Congress should be 
left free from time to time, as con- 
ditions throughout the country de- 
mand, to change the number of 


justices comprising the Supreme 


Court, just as the number of in- 
ferior courts will, of necessity, be 
changed as the development of our 
nation demands. 

I believe Article 3, Sec. 1, of our 
Constitution to be sound. 


Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 


Republican Representative, 


D. Lane Powers, 


Republican Representative, 
Fourth District, New Jersey, 


answers: 


T IS my belief that any such basic 
problem as the number of Jus- 
tices of our Supreme Court should 
be fixed by a Constitutional Amend- 
ment, and not by an Act of Con- 


gress. 


Our Constitution wisely decrees 
there shall be three branches of our 
Government. These are to act, not 
like a three-horse team, as has 
been suggested, but as independent 
cogs which work independently yet 
tangentially in our Government 
machine. Therefore, it would be a 
fallacy for the Congress, the legis- 
lative branch of our Government, 
to dictate the number and political 


‘the judicial branch. 


Any problem which affects our 
Constitution, or which would vitally 
change the power or freedom of any 
branch of our Government should, 
I believe, be submitted to the peo- 
ple and the States through consti- 
tutional amendment. For Congress 
to control the Judiciary would fa- 
cilitate matters, for the present Ad- 
ministration, but in most cases it is 
a criminal offense to try to “fix” the 
Jury! 


Fred J. Douglas, 
Republican Representative, 
Thirty-third District, New York, 


answers: 


HE number of justices of the Su- 
preme Court should be fixed by 


- constitutional amendment only. I 


maintain, 


Fourteenth District, Massachusetts, 


answers: 


HE Supreme Court proposal 

Should be determined by the peo- 
ple through an amendment rather 
than by Congressional action. This 
is particularly true when it is frankly 
stated by many of the proponents 
that the object is to bring about a 
new membership which will reflect 


tration. 

If a change is to be made in the 
American form of Government, 
there is only one honest way to 
bring it about, and that is through 
positive action by the people them- 
selves. 

The American system of Govern- 


ment belongs to the people, and they | 


alone should make any material 
change. Members of Congress are 


as history tells us the 
framers of the Constitution believed, 
that the Supreme Court should. be 
a distinct and independent unit of 
our Government and should in no 
manner be subject to the fervor of a 
subservient Congress nor the will of 
a domineering Chief Executive. 

The Constitution is the property 
of the American people. They should 
be consulted and have a vote in de- 
termining the size of the tribunal 
that shall interpret their civil, po- 
litical and religious rights as set 


_ forth in this sacred document. 


The President lacks a mandate of 
the people to carry out his present 
scheme. Mr. Roosevelt and his sup- 


porters in Congres, refused to impart 


| to the voters last Fall the plan to re- 
the economic ideas of the Adminis- | 


vise the Court, thus depriving the 
American people of the privilege of 
passing judgment on what is solely 
theirs—the Constitution of the 
United States. 

When the laws are drawn care- 


_ fully, the Court has shown that it 


| 
| 


will approve them, as it did in the 
Wagner Act. Lately we have had so 
many badly drawn measures that it 
is no wonder that the Court has 
not been able to approve them. 


John R. Murdock, 


Democratic Representative, 
At-Large, From Arizona, 


answers: 


HE founders of the Republic, in 

establishing our Constitution, pro- 
vided a tri-partite arrangement of 
three equal and coordinate branches 
of government, each having some 
check upon the others. Although 
this contrivance of “checks and bal- 
ances” seems cumbersome, and is 
capable of abuse, on the whole, the 
Fathers thought it the best plan to 
preserve our liberty. 

To deprive Congress of the power 
it has always had and used under 
the Constitution to determine the 
number of judges, would be to elim- 
inate one of these checks and would 
tend to destroy the equality of the 
three branches. In that case, the Su- 
preme Court could more easily make 
itself all-powerful. 


I see no wisdom in fixing with 
Constitutional rigidity the number 
of the justices. The number is a 
matter of the demands of the times. 
Only permanent features of govern- 
ment should be embedded in a con- 
stitution. Temporary or transitory 


| provisions should be fixed by stat- 


utes acording to needs. We should 
have an independent judiciary—but 
not too independent. 


Earl “al Michener, 


Republican Representative, 
Second District, Michigan, 


answers: 
E number of justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
has been controlled by the Con- 
gress for 149 years. The plan has 
worked well. There would be no 


thought of changing the number at 


this time were it not for the insist- 


ence of the President that he is en- 


_ tional amendment, 


titled to a Supreme Court that will 
interpret the Constitution in keep- 
ing with the President’s economic, 
social and political views. 

In view of the Executive’s appar- 
ent domination over the present 
Congress, and because of the power 


of Congress to determine the num-. 


ber of justices of the Supreme Court, 
a possibility of destroying the inde- 
pendence of one branch of our Gov- 
ernment is threatened. 

In these circumstances it is re- 
grettable that this power is vested 
in the Congress. However, it is to be 
hoped that the Congress will hastily 
reassert its independence and that 
a constitutional amendment will 
not be necessary. General law made 
for specific cases should be avoided 
whenever possible. 

Recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the Minimum Wage and 
Labor Law cases have clearly dem- 
onstrated the flexibility of the Court. 
In short, for reasons best known to 
the Court, it has adjusted judicial 
interpretation to coincide with the 
views of the President on certain 
economic and_ social principles. 
Without discussing the advisability 
of those decisions it would seem 
clear that the reasons suggested by 
the President for packing the Su- 
preme Court have vanished. Only 
an obstinate lust for all possible 
power can explain further insistence 
upon packing the Supreme Court at 
this time. 


Sam C. Massingale, 


Democratic Representative, 
Seventh District, Oklahoma, 


answers: 


NASMUCH as this matter was left 
to the discretion of Congress to 
begin with, I can see no need for a 
Constitutional amendment. It ap- 
pears to me that Congress shouid 
be at liberty to determine what 
number of justices of the Supreme 
Court are necessary to take care of 
the business of the Court. 


In the light of the decisions of 
the Court for this current week, it 
is quite obvious that if the Court 
adheres to this method of arriving 
at its cecisions, that is, by giving 
the Constitution an interpretation 
in keeping with its spirit, and in an 
effort to make their decisions under 
the Constitution conform to the will 
and necessities of the people, and 
to be careful that neither economic 
nor political leanings mark their 
decisions, there will be no necessity 
for even aS many as nine Justices 
of the Supreme Court. 


As matters now stand, there are 
comparatively few legal questions 
that reach the Supreme Court, and 
the only questions that should ever 
reach that august body are law 
questions. 

To fix the number by Constitu- 
we would have 
no aSsurance that the number of 
justices that we should make would 
be requisite to the volume of busi- 
ness of a few years hence. 


Thomas F. Ford, 


Democratic Representative, 
Fourteenth District, California, 


answers: 


AM of the opinion that the num- 
ber of justices of the Supreme 


Court should be determined by Act | 


of Congress, in accordance with the 


Constitution, which plainly leaves | 


this power to Congress. 


Why a Constitutional Amendment : 


should be proposed at this time, 


when Congress has the power to | 


change the number of justices, and 
has frequently exercised that power, 
is beyond my understanding. 

I am unequivocally in favor of the 
President’s proposal for the reorgan- 
ization of the Federal courts, includ- 
ing the Supreme Court. 

Judging from the way my letters 
are running, my constituents are 
overwhelmingly with me in this. 


B. W. Gearhart, 


Republican Representative, 
Ninth District, California, 


answers: 
S LONG as the size ot the Su- 
preme Court is not fixed by Con- 
stitutional amendment the court 
will continue to be the object of 
attacks of the character from 
which it is now suffering 

Every momentary majority, an- 
noyed by the restraints which the 
Constitution imposes upon them, 
will, by subterfuge and ingenious 
indirection, continue to contrive de- 
vices to compel decisions from the 
Supreme Court upholding their pet 
ideas, the plain tnandates of the 
Constitution to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Dull men- without imagination 
will seek to accomplish their objec- 
tives by a resort to the direct 
method known as “packing”, a 
crudity which ought—and will, when 
calmer judgment returns—work its 
own repudiation. 

Unless we are willing to close the 
door to these maneuvers of intimi- 
cation by raising Constitutional 
bars there will come a time when 
craftier men will succeed in their 
efforts to effectively hamstring our 
highest court and thereby defeat the 
orderly operation of the Constitu- 


tional process. For the reason sug- 


gested I would prefer Constitutional 
permanence to the ever changing 
legislative whims of the fretfully 
impatient. 


James C. Oliver, 


Republican Representative, 
First District, Maine, 


answers: 


N view of the history of the 
changes in the number of the 
Supreme Court Justices and because 
this same issue is now facing Con- 


| gress, I am definitely in sympathy 
| with a permanent fixture of the nu- 


merical size of the Court, by a Con- 
stitutional Amendment. 
I believe that we shall continue 


to have recurrences of the resorting | 


to this expedient method of settling 
this issue of the Executive vs. Con- 
gress vs. The Supreme Court. In 
view of the tremendous importance 
of and the necessity for vital and 
fundamental social and economic 
National legislation, I believe’ that, 


through a Constitutional amend- 
ment, we should adopt a more di- 
rect method of securing Constitu- 
tional interpretations, based upon 
our current requirements and de- 
pendent upon the will of the people 
as they may interpret their chang- 
ing needs. 


But trying to attain this objective 
by changing the number of the Jus- 
tices is an expedient that settles 
nothing, in my opinion. Therefor, I 
repeat that I would favor a fixture 
of the numerical membership 
through the means of a Constitu- 
tional amendment. 


Alfred N. Phillips, Jr., 


Democratic Representative, 
Fourth District, Connecticut, 


answers: 


T the present time, the number 
of justices of the Supreme Court 

can be determined by Act of Con- 
gress. The Constitution of the 


United States has so empowered the 
Congress to establish the number of 
justices of the Supreme Court since 
the beginning of our country. Why 
change this now? 


Controversies have _ alternately 
raged and waned on the subject of 
the Supreme Court and the members 
thereof. However, the Constitution 
has still stood! 


The number of justices of the Su- 
preme Court has, however, been 
changed a number of times. Yet the 
country has existed and progressed. 
Why change the situation? 


I have been brought up‘in a coun- 
try, bordering the beautiful yacht- 
ing waters of Long Island Sound, 
where there is a lot of racing sail- 
ing. One of the axioms of thig sport 
is this: “If you are winning on a 
given tack, or with your sails set a 
certain way, don’t change it!” 

It seems to me this is a pretty 
good philosophy of life in general. 
The United States of America has 
been winning on the same tack for a 
good many years. Why change it 
now? 
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The United States News — 


The “Deadline” on Neutrality; 
Congress Plans For Legislation 


Present law expires April 30. 
Agreements and Disagree- 
ments between Senate and 
House committees. 


T'S an old story—deaaline ap- 
yroaching and neutrality still 
not written in the statute books. 

On April 30, the present law, 
under which the United States bans 
arms, ammunition and implements 
of war to international belligerents 
and ‘he warring factions in Spain, 
comes to an end. 

As vet, a law to take its place 1s 
stiJl in uncompleted form in a con- 
ference committee between the 
Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

The bills as approved by both 
Hevuses provide for a continued ban 
on war supplies to belligerents, in- 
ternational! and civil. The Senate 
measure would prohibit the arming 
of American merchantmen. 


“CASH AND CARRY” CLAUSE 

But the real point of contention 
between the two branches of Con- 
gress is over whether the President 
shall be given some discretion in 
applying the “cash and carry pro- 
visions.” 

Each bill says that any exporter 
with goods fora belligerent must di- 
vest himself of all right, title and 
interest in such goods before they 
can be shipped. The House measure 
would give the President some lee- 
way in applying this restriction. 

Each bill says that American ships 
may not carry certain articles in 
addition to war supplies, to be de- 


termined by the President. The 
House would give the Executive 
some discretion in applying this 
provision also. 

In addition, the House bill would 
allow the President the right to 
make certain exceptions to applica- 
tion of the ban on Americans trav- 
elling on vessels of warring nations. 


AN AGREEMENT IN SIGHT 

Emerging from a conference with 
the committee ai the week-end, Sen. 
Key Pittman (Nev-D), chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee announced that “progress” 
had been made. He said that more 
meetings of the group were in pros- 
pect, and that he noped they would 
be able to submit a report satistac- 
tory to both chambers early in the 
week. 

Meantime, Sen. William E. Borah 
(Id-R) reported that conferees had 
agreed on nearly all major points 
He declared that the Senate hac 
vielded to the House on the 
cretionary features of the cash and 
carry provisions, but that the House 
nad accepted the Senate mandatory 
provision outlawing American travel 
on belligerent ships. 


THE THOMAS AMENDMENT 

But Sen. Elbert D. Thomas 
(Utah-D) is taking no chances on 
the United States being without a 
neutrality laW on May 1. He is giv- 
ing serious consideration to intro- 
ducing a resolution to extend the 
present statute. In addition he 
would probably include two unecw 
features: a prohibition against thie 
arming of merchant vessels in time 
of war and an outright ban against 
Americans travelling on belligerent 
ships. 

A controversy over whether the 


qiis- 


~ 


THE NEW NEUTRALITY 
Neutrality bill concessions made by 
Senate and House foreign relations 
committeemen are reported by Senator 
Borah, The Senate agreed with the 
House on discretionary features of 
the “cash-and-carry” features, while 
the House conferees accepted the 
Senate’s mandatory provision outlaw- 
ing American travel on belligerent 


ships. 
President should have some dis- 
cretion in applying a_ neutrality 


policy, has raged since the United 
States embarked on. its “new neu- 
trality” in 1935 by deciding to curb 
iis own activities in time of war 
abroad. 

Administration and State Depart- 
ment officials have contended that 
new situations are always arising 
in foreign relations which cannot 
be foreseen aheac of time. There- 
fore, to enact an inflexible law, pre- 
cribing a definite course of action 
for the President in all future 
emergencies, may defeat the pur- 
poses of the legislation, namely, to 


IN THE NEW 


STATE 


ACTUAL PROTOGRAPH 


ITS ovER-AL 


>. ¢ Studebaker has never subscribed to the 
fallacy that luxury and economy are incom- 
patible. . . but never, until the introduction 
of this lordly new State President, has Stude- 
baker swept that fallacy so ruthlessly aside! 
* For here are all the plus signs of fine car 
extravagance until you come to the dollar 
sign. . . and then, as usual, Studebaker talks 
sense! * Tiny lamps agleam on the fenders 
;;.3 chromium strip running boards and 


sills . ; . costly custom pillow type uphol- 


stery . ; . door latches that click lightly and 


The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 


E 


tightly without effort or noise... an over 
all beauty that’s far under all comparably 
fine cars in price... that’s just a fragmen- 
tary condensation of some of the new Stude- 
baker State President's attractions! * See it 
and drive it and discover how unnecessary it 
is to pay thirty hundred dollars for a luxury 
car when close to twelve hundred dollars 
will do! * And you may purchase a State 
President, of course, on the same convenient 
terms that apply on other Studebakers. Your 


present car may easily cover dowa payment. 


The Budget Figures: 
Why the Deficit Soars. 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


gestion of a cut in the appropria- 
tion for farm subsidies and for new 
farm controls brought a quick re- 
sponse from farm organizations and 
from Congressmen in farm States. 
Plans for shifting more of the cost 
of relief from the shoulders of the 
Federal Government to the shoulders 
of the cities and the States are ex- 
pected to produce early repercus- 
sions. 

The big question is whether the 
Government can give up some of 
the services it has been performing 
or can shift the cost of some of those 
services. If it can then the Presi- 
dent will be confident of a balance 
in operating income and outgo. If 
not his problem is complicated. 


THE COST OF RELIEF 

Mr. Roosevelt’s own recommenda- 
tion on the subject of relief was 
confined to one senterce, which 
Said: 

“I recommend that an appropria- 
tion of $1,500,000,000 be provided for 
work relief for the fiscal year 1938, 
and that it be made available early 
in June so that its expenditure can 
be properly planned prior to July 1.” 

There was no suggestion in this 
that the type of relief service now 
provided, would be changed. In 


keep the United States out of war 
and to contribute toward peace in 
the world. 


As examples of such unforeseen 
Situations, officials cite the inability 
of the United States to stop ship- 
ments of oil to Italy during the 
Ethiopian war, and the export of 
arms to Spain up until Congress 
amended the present law in January. 

On the other hand, opponents of 
discretionary authority say this is 
too much power over war and peace 
to be left in the hands of one mah. 


~ 


talking with newspapermen, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did say that he saw 
no need for any great cut in the 
number on work relief rolls as a re- 
sult of his new budget estimates. 

As manager of Government en- 
terprise, President Roosevelt finds 
his financial problem complicated 
by other factors. 


THE GOLD COMPLICATION 

For one thing this Government 
now has agreed to buy all of the gold 
offered by anybody in the world 
and to pay $35 an ounce for that 
gold. The world has taken advan- 
tage of that offer and is dumping 
gold into this country at a rate that 
has become acutely embarrassing. 

To pay for the imports the Presi- 
dent, through the Treasury, is hav- 
ing to borrow money or use funds 
that could be used to pay for relief 
or to provide farm bounties or to 
carry out some of the experiments 
that Congress would like to try. 
This country has the gold, but now 
possesses so much that it hardly 
knows what to do with the supplies. 

But offsetting that unusual form 
of outgo, there is coming to be a new 
source of income which the Treasury 
finds handy to use in meeting its 
bills. This new source of income is 
through payroll taxes which will 
amount to three quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars next year. The cash 
comes in and is available for Treas- 
ury use, but at the same time a 
bookkeeping entry must be made to 
show that this money really be- 
longs to the individuals who con- 
tribute it or to the States who have 
the money on deposit. That source 
of income may enable the Treasury 
to get along without new borrowing 
from institutional investors after 
next July. 

At this moment, 


however, Mr. 


| Roosevelt finds thet the problem of 


financial management is the most 
complicated and difficult of the 
problems that he has to deal with. 
(The President’s budget mes- 
sage to Congress will be found 
in full text on Page 19.) 


The Paradox of Unemployment: 


Jobs and Relief at High Levels 


Gain in workers and pay rolls 
Effect of population increase. 
Approaching the 1929 level? 


OW for the first time during this 

depression it is necessary to go 
back to the year 1929 to find em- 
ployment figures that are higher 
than those now prevailing. 

The occasion for this statement 
is the report of Secretary of Labor 
Perkins on industrial employment 
and pay rolls for March of this year. 

The yardstick for these figures 
customarily employed is the average 
of employment and pay rolls for 
the years 1923-1925. That average is 
reckoned at 100. 

In regard to employment, this in- 
dex stood at 103.6 in November, 1929, 
or 3.6 per cent above par. Never 
again did it touch par until March 
of this year, when it registered 101. 

Behind the index figures there is 
the concrete fact of 305,000 new jobs 
in the industries reporting to the 
Department of Labor over and above 
the number of jobs in the previous 
month. 

If comparison 1s made with a year 
ago, March, 1936, the gain in jobs 
is 1,600,000. 


THE GAIN IN WAGES PAID 


Pay rolls similarly have reached a 
point that is lower only than that 
attained {n November, 1929. The 
present index is 101.2, compared with 
104.1 in November, 1929. 


The money pald to employes has 
increased faster than the number of 
employes, the Secretary of Labor 
reports. This is due partly perhaps 
te longer hours worked, but the 
chief reason is the increase in wage 
levels put into effect during the 
month of March. The number af- 


fected by such wage increases was 
347,000. 


In keeping with the trend of the 
past year, employment in capital 
goods industries has increased more 
rapidly than in consumer indus- 
tries. The percentage increase in 
the month was 3 per cent for the 
durable goods factories and 1 per 
cent for the others. 


THE POPULATION INCREASE 


Is one justified, on the basis of 
these figures, in saying that the de- 
pression is now over since employs 


ment and pay rolls have now reach- 
ed 1929 levels? 


The answer is that to do so would 
leave one important fact out of ac- 
count. This fact is that there are 
now about 7,000,000 more people in 
the country than there were in 1929. 
In other words, more people are 
now available for jobs and more 
people are looking for weekly pay 
envelopes. 

Miss Perkins stated that a 9 per 
cent increase in both jobs and 
weekly pay envelopes would be need- 
ed before it could be truthfully said 
that the country had reached a sit- 
uation comparable with 1929. 

There are still, however, 
3,500,000 individuals and families 
on Federal and local relief rolls. 
One explanation of this paradox 
is that, even in 1929, there was a 
large but unknown volume of un- 
employment—an amount which is 
Sometimes spoken of as “normal”. 

In that year relief had not been 
recognized as a responsibility of the 
Federal Government, and, only in a 
limited degree, had States accepted 
the responsibility. The relief prob- 
lem, now.in the public eye, was then 
largely a matter of private and 
charitable arrangements. 


about 


GULF scientist and his associates 
watched exultantly as the first few 
drops of golden liquid fell into a tube. 


They were, they believed, on the 
trail of acompletely new refining proc- 
ess—a process that would produce the 
finest motor oil the world had ever known. 
Yet, unless some one could unravel a 
scientific mystery, that oil would remain 
forever a mere laboratory curiosity! 


For the new process called for a rare 
chemical—aluminum chloride—which 
was prohibitive in cost. No one had 
ever been able to solve the mystery of 
how to make it at a reasonable price. 


Yet solved it was—after 15 years of 
relentless research! Gulf scientists 
brought the cost of aluminum chloride 


THE WORLD'S FINEST MOTOR OIL . 


down to earth. They made commer- 
cially practicable the ‘‘Alchlor proc- 
ess” for refining motor oil (so called 
from aluminum chloride). They pro- 
duced a motor oil that literally de- 
served the title “world’s finest.” 


And that motor oil is Gulfpride. 


How does the Alchlor process make 
Gulfpride the world’s finest motor oil? 
Like this. Gulf first makes a fine Penn- 
sylvania motor oil, an oil you would 
be glad to pay a premium price for... 
then puts this fine oil through the 
Alchlor process... and gets 
out of it 20% residue—con- 
taining carbon, gum, and 
sludge-formers! This Gulf- 
owned process actually starts 
where others stop. 


100%¢ PURE PENNSYLVANIA 


The mystery that took 15 years to solve 


ernment. 


REG. U. Ss. PAT. OFF. 


That is why Gulfpride gives you the 
best insurance against motor wear you 
can buy. It practically eliminates car- 
bon formation. It takes you miles 
farther before you need to add a quart. 


Use Gulfpride just once, and you will 
understand why it exceeds every set of 
quality standards ever written for motor 
oil, including those of the U. S. Gov- 


At 35¢ a quart (includes Federal tax 
only) Gulfpride, we believe, will cost 
you less per mile. Moral: 
When you change your oil 
for summer, change to Gulf- 
pride. At the Orange Disc. 
Gulf Oil Corporation... Gulf 
Refining Company. 
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Barriers against criminals. 
Model crime laws. Eliminat- 
ing drug peddlers. 


HERE may be drawing to a close 
the final chapter in the case 
which launched, fiive years ago, a 
determined interstate, Federal- 
State drive against crime. But the 
campaign for law forges ahead. 

Even as the New Jersey legisla- 
ture the other day was granting au- 
thority to Governor Hoffman to pay 
the reward offered for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction 
of the kidnapper of the Lindbergh 
baby, other States were strengthen- 
ing the meshes in the spreading net 
against crime. 

A check-up shows the following 
to be among the latest steps taken 
by the States to combat crime: 

Seven legislatures since the first 
of the year have completed approval 
of all four model crime control laws 
recommended by the _ Interstate 
Commission on Crime. This brings 
to nine the States which are now 
operating under this broad program. 

In addition, nine legislatures in 
the first four.months of 1937 have 
passed one or more of these laws. 

With drugs and crime closely al- 
lied, it may be noted, too, that five 
legislatures since January have 
agreed to the uniform narcotic law 
recommended by the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws. This makes 37 
States altogether which are coping 
with illicit drugs, under this law or 


an adequate one of their own 
drafting. 
States, counties and cities are 


turning more and more to radio in 
dealing with crime. 

Ciities are strengthening their po- 
lice departments with modern sys- 
tems of crime records, scientific traf- 
fic accident and crime prevention 
programs, efficient police communi- 
cations. equipment and adequate 
criminal investigation and indenti- 
fication facilities: 


THE MODEL “CRIME” LAWS 


The crime laws which are finding 
increasing favor with the legisla- 
tures are designed to catch the 
“commuting” criminal. They are 
meant to trap interstate public 


States: 


THE UNITED FRONT AGAINST CRIME; 
NEW LAWS TO TRAP SOCIETYS FOES 


+ In the State 


EGISLATIVE highlights in the 
State capitols: 
CALIFORNIA.—Senate voted to 
outlaw sit-down strikes. 


CoLtorapo.—House passed a bill 
limiting women’s working hours 
in industry to 44 a week ~ 

DELAWARE. —House reversed 
action of a week earlier by rati- 
fying the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. Passed unemployment 
compensation bill. Adjourned. 


MINNESOTA—House agreed to 
two Senate bills insuring that 
counties meet their share of old- 
age assistance expenditures. 


MICHIGAN.—House passed Sen- 
ate bill providing state-wide de- 
linquent tax sale in May, 1938, 
the first to be held since 1932. 

ConneECTICUT.—Senate agreed to 
reduce small loan interest rate 
from 3 per cent a month to 2 per 
cent, but House refused. House 
adopted the third reorganization 
bill, this one calling for a re- 
vamping of the executive set-up. 

ILLINOIS.—Senate passed three 
bills to bring about reforms in 
marriage and divorce laws, in- 


Legislatures: + 


cluding one to prohibit marriage 
until three days after a license 
has been issued. 

MAINE. — Senate agreed to a 
merit system for State employes. 
House defeated income and sales 
tax proposals but favored a lux- 
ury tax. 


MissourI.—Senate would sub- 
stitute gas instead of hanging for 
capital punishment. 

Texas. — Senate agreed to 
House measure extending the 
State’s participation in the oil 
States compact to Sept. 1, 1939. 


New YorkK.—Assembly passed 
minimum wage and maximum 
hour bills for women and minors. 
Also approved $75 contribution 
toward the expense of the birth 
of every child in the State. 
Senate agreed to resolutions to 
amend the State constitution 
providing for a wide slum clear- 
ance program. Both Houses 
voted to legalize dog racing. 

Ou10.—House agreed to an 
amendment to pending “little 
Wagner act,” outlawing sit-down 
strikes. 


within their borders. 
law is designed to: 

Replace inadequate and conflict- 
ing State laws, 

Give the States power to prose- 
cute cases of illegal possession of 
narcotics when the Federal courts 
have no jurisdiction. 


The uniform 


Coordinate and strengthen en- 
forcement machinery through man- 
datory cooperation of State with 
Federal officers. 

Prohibit the sales or transfers 
of narcotic drugs except under li- 
cense from the States. 

Permit production of narcotic 
drugs within a State only by specific 
license and under strict regulation. 

With the five States of Arkansas, 
Idaho, Minnesota, Montana and 
Wyoming now agreeing to the uni- 
form law, only the following States 
have not yet acted on it: Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, 


New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont and 
Washington. Three States are re- 
garded as having adequate laws of 
their own — California, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania. 


POLICE USE OF RADIO 

Some indication of the wide- 
spread use of radio in fighting 
crime are found in current reports 
of the Federal Communications 


enemies ranging from the one who 
simply slips across a State line from 
the scene of his crime to those 
involved in a tangled situation like 
the following actual case: 

A New Jersey State trooper who 
stopped a speeding motorist was 
kidnapped and taken into Pennsyl- 
vania and released there. Michigan 
license plates were on the car. Its 
occupants were convicts who had 
escaped from an Ohio penitentiary. 
The day before they had robbed a 
Philadelphia store of $60,000 in jew- 
elry. Later, two of them were cap- 
tured in New York City. Five States 
wanted them: New Jersey for kid- 
napping, Pennsylvania for holdup, 
Ohio for prison-break, Michigan for 
car theft, and New York for assault 
with intent to kill. (In addition, the 
Federal Government wanted them 
for interstate kidnapping). 

The model laws attempt to deal 
with interstate crime from four an- 
gles: 

1.—By providing a means for con- 
tinuing the pursuit of a criminal 
when he leaves the state of his 
crime and goes into another, 


2—By making the extradition of 
criminals from one State to another 
a more simple and effective pro- 
cedure. 


3—By allowing the removal of 
witnesses from one State to another 
to testify in criminal proceedings. 

4—By obtaining a state’s agree- 
ment to supervise within its juris- 
diction the parolees of another 
State. 


This program 1s now completely in 
operation in: Maryland, Montana, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
Oregon, Utah, Vermont and West 
Virginia. 


‘CHECKING DRUG TRAFFIC 


The uniform Narcotic Drug Act 
adopted by the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws in 1932 is designed to provide 
a system for controlling illegal drug 
traffic within a state. The Har- 
rison Act under which the Feder- 
al Government deals with the in- 
terstate traffic ls a revenue produc- 
ing law which does not give the 
States authority to exercise police 
power in curbing illicit drug trade 


Commission. They show that no 
less than 567 municipal and county 
police radio stations are now in op- 
eration. 

’ State governments, too, have 
been making new and added use of 


Section of the ALL-STEEL cab—in ALL the new 
Internationals! The one-piece top, the sides, the 
back and cowl panels are welded the com- 
plete cab frame. The one-piece heavy-gauge sill is 
anexclusive International feature. Rubber mount- 
ings stand guard wherever cushioning is needed. 


business. 


the radio. Since 1930 there have 
been set up 112 State police radio 
stations in 17 States. 

Thus the States are strengthen- 
ing the weak lines in the net against 
crime—the barrier they started to 
erect five years ago when, a baby 
was stolen out of his crib in the 
dead of night. 


@ Style has the spotlight these days in 
the new International Trucks. Stream- 
lined style may be everything the public 
sees when your trucks are on the road, 
but in your own mind you know that 
the many improvements built into these 
trucks are even more important. Im- 
provements designed into them from the 
drawing board up, from the laboratory 
out, Qualities that will show on the job 
throughout the truck's long life, and be 
even more evident on the books of your 


Style in a truck—important as it is to- 
day—is only one side of the story. Clothes 
may make the man, but streamlines 
alone cannot make the working truck. 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Illustrated: 1'j-ton Model D-30 
with special panel-stake body 


In the new Internationals they dress up 
the underlying stamina, the values and 
the character beneath. These are the 
most efficient trucks available today. 

You can accept these beautiful trucks 
—a completely new line, ranging in sizes 
from Half-Ton to powerful Six-Wheel- 
ers —cither on faith, based on Interna- 
tional Harvester’s 30-year success with 
trucks, or on a careful study of their 
modern engineering. Or on both, 

Come in and examine these trucks in 
our showroom. Or we'll be glad to 
send you catalogs covering models you 
require, describing in full detail the 
construction that makes these trucks 
every bit as good as they look. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, IIl. 


WE’VE ADDED A. 


TO EVERY U.S. HIGHWAY— 


Now even after the most violent blowout 
you'll have no ditch-bound, cross-traffic 
lurching car. New Goodyear LifeGuard* 
Tube gives this priceless protection. 


THE GREATEST NAME 


: 6 Baw: big danger in a blowout, you see, is the 

sudden escape of air—the instant collapse of 
the tire. That tire in the blink of an eye has become 
a shapeless, tortured, flapping force of destruction, 
ripping the car out of your control. 


i 
#4 The way to combat this, engineers figured, was to 
. 3 make the blowout as harmless as a slow leak. 


Out at Goodyear we put in long hard months of 
testing. 1300 different designs were tried out on 
speeding test cars. Tires were deliberately dyna- 
mited—slashed across spinning knives—ripped 
across stationary steel spikes. Test drivers staged 
blowouts at 50-60-70 miles per hour countless 
es times, that your family need never know the 
| tragedy and horror that follow the burst of a tire. 


"LIFEGUARD is @ trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Inc. and is protected by patents applied for 


slow leak. 


FOR PASSENGER CARS 


It’s a reserve tire within a tube 


Today a blowout may rip the tire casing to shreds. 
The regular inner tube may have a hole in it a foot 
long—but the inner reserve tire of the LifeGuard 
Tube filled with air turns that blowout into a 


The car supported on this cushion of air tracks 
straight down the road, right in your own traffic 
lane to a safe stop without a violent lurch or 
wobble, the wheel always steady under your hand. 


LifeGuard Tubes cost more because they cost more 
to make—their purpose is not to save money but 
to save life. Go down to a Goodyear dealer and 
see one. Then put 
them on your car. 
Know the peace of 
mind that comes 
when you know your 
family is riding in a 
car free from the 
tragedyofablowout. 


TRUCKS 


CHRYSLER 


I you pay *2,000 or more for 
a car, be sure to ask about its safety 
features! If you plan to buy a car of 
the custom type, you'll be interested 
in the comments made to a Chrysler 
dealer by a well-known New Yorker. 


wanted a new limousine,’’ he 
said. “I thought, of course, that the 
more expensive cars would have all 
the modern features incorporated in 
smaller cars I had recently purchased. 


“I was appalled to find that this was 
not the case. And the features that 
were left out were safety features! 


“Some makers, for example, who 
offer hydraulic brakes on low and 
medium-priced cars, still build costly 
cars without this protection. 


“On top of that, I went to dealer 
after dealer looking for a fine limou- 
sine with an all-stee! body. Until I 
came to Chrysler, I couldn’t find one. 


] was told, strangely enough, that steel 
bodies cost too much... that they 
couldn’t be built for custom cars. 


“I’m sure of this: I don’t want my 


family riding around in today’s traffic 
in acar of composite construction. The 
safety all-steel body on my Chrysler 
Custom Imperial is worth everything 
in the world to me.”’ 


* * * 


Perhaps you, too, are concerned about 
your safety and that of your family. 
If you are, you'll be glad to know 


TOPS 'EM Alt/ 


that Chrysler puts hydraulic brakes 
and Safety //-Steel Bodies on every 
car it builds. 


Ask your Chrysler dealer to show 
you all the 1937 Chryslers. If you 
want a large roomy limousine or sedan, 
you'll be interested in the Chrysler 
Custom Imperial . . . magnificently 
turned out on a wheelbase of 140 
inches. . . beautifully appointed... 
powerful... smart... 


Every Chrysler dealer also displays 
the brilliant 1937 Plymouth. 


EASY TO BUY. Time payments to fit your purse on 
the official Commercial Credit Company pion, 


sx CHRYSLER ROYAL... Ten body types. 
vr CHRYSLER IMPERIAL .. . Six body types. 


sy CHRYSLER CUSTOM IMPERIAL... Sedan and 
Sedan-Limousine. 


sx CHRYSLER AIRFLOW ... Sedan and Coupe. 


COPYRIGHT 1937, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


SEE YOUR NEAREST CHRYSLER PLYMOUTH DEALER 
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» hearted wish, the futile gesture. 
‘Moreover, the present demand for reductions 


« UZ 


Cartoonist Cassel in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


Thinning the Milk! 


ing About: 
Are Saying About: 
1. Interest Rate on Farm Loans 
Proposed Rail Rate Change 
3 Future of Virgin Islands 
4. Constitution For Maryland 
7. press is divided in its attitude toward the 
Credit Administration that the present 315 per cent 
interest rate on farm mortgages be increased. of 
the commenting newspapers 55 per cent approve the 
boom with the low rate in force. Of the minority 
some declare the danger of a land boom is remote; 
others says the rate should not be changed under 
Advocates of the increase suggest that the low 
rate is costly to the Treasury, and the Government, 
in seeking to balance the budget, cannot afford to 


suggestion of Governor Myers of the Farm 
suggestion, arguing that there is danger of a land 
present conditions. - 
handle these loans at a loss. 


“Long-and-Short Haul’ 


HE long-and-short-haul bill introduced in Con- 
gress by Representative Pettengill of Indiana 

and which has passed the House, is supported by 
38 per cent of commenting newspapers and declared 
discriminatory by 62 per cent. Advocates of the 
measure argue that discretion given to the railroads 


Cartoonist Herblock for the N. E. A. Service 


“Well, Now That’s Settied!”’ 


in the matter of establishing rates is necessary to 
the rehabilitation of the operating companies. 


Opposition is based on the power it would confer 
m the roads to undermine the effectiveness of 
waterways now being established and developed 
ander the policies of the Administration, and that 
ndividual communities not served by water routes 
would be placed at disadvantage. 


The Virgin Islands 


OMMENTING newspapers are not impressed by 
arguments made at Senate hearings in favor 
f disposing of the Virgin Islands. It is argued that 
hese islands are now, as they were when pur- 
ihased from Denmark, essential to the national de- 
ense. Cost of administration and unrest among 
he native population are not accepted by com- 
nentators as worthwhile reasons for abandoning 
he islands. 


State Constitution Changes 


ENRY L. MENCKEN’S proposed new constitution 

for the State of Maryland is well received by 
2 per cent of commenting newspapers, but re- 
ected as a radical change by 58 per cent. Among 
he provisions are a unicameral legislature, a re- 
uirement that governors be natives of the State, 
ejection of party labels, ten-year terms for gover- 
iors, increase of the voting age. 

Favorable comment indicate the existence of the 
videspread interest and the accepted fact that the 
Maryland Constitution needs amendment. 

In opposition, it is argued that it would be dif- 
ult to establish so many changes, in view of the 


plitical demands for the things which would be 
liminated. 


ROOSEVELT'S budget mes- 

sage is received with approval by 56 per cent 
of commenting newspapers; with skepticism by 
44 per cent. 

Adopting a program which leaves a deficit of 
$418,000,000 and is accompanied by a warning 
that Executive check will be placed on Con- 
gressional extravagance, the message is declared 
by the majority to show that’ Mr. Roosevelt is 
budget-conscious after four years of spending, 
that a turning point appears to have been 
reached, and that he has made a realistic ap- 
proach to the fiscal problem. 

Criticism of the budget message includes a 
charge that the Executive offers a “balanced 
budget mirage,” that similar promises in the past 
have not been productive of results, that despite 
recovery the cost of government has continued 
to increase, and that he is unable to give assur- 
ance that restraint in spending will be made 
effective. 

BUDGET BALANCE “What gives the state- 


ment importance”, thinks 
AS A NECESSITY the Chicago Tribune 


NOT AS A THEORY (Rep.), “is that the Presi- 


dent has shown he realizes that a balanced bud- 
get is a prime necessity. Previously the Presi- 
dent has discussed a balanced budget as some- 
thing academic, which one might go in for when 
it was convenient. Now it is something which 
has to be, the alternative being disaster.... 
This is a new position for the President to take, 
but one into which he has been forced.” 

“The President is unable to give assurance 
that even complete respect for his budget esti- 
mates will mean an early end to the practice of 
borrowing”, according to the New York Times 
(Dem.), and that paper says further: 

“The Administration has justified the large 
expenditures of the depression years on the 
ground that they helped to start the country to- 
ward recovery. But by the same logic expendi- 
tures should have declined as recovery proceed- 
ed. This they have failed to fo, and the case is 
clear for a much more vigorous retrenchment 
than the Government has yet attempted.” 

“The increase in this year’s deficit, and even 
the prospect of new burdens in the future”, de- 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


About to be News? 


clares the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), 
“are of minor consideration compared with the 
definite pledge that the Administration has the 
goal of budget balancing in view and means to 
press resolutely toward it. What has been dis- 
turbing it has been the apparent lighthearted- 
ness with which continuing deficits have been 
viewed.” 

“The turn toward retrenchment is welcomed 
by the country,” states the Macon (Ga.) Tele- 
graph (Dem.) and the Providence Journal (Ind.) 
holds that “considering the record of the past 
four years, the change represents progress that 
should not be too lightly regarded.” 


ECONOMY PLEDGES /here are sound 


thoughts on economy”, 
OFTEN ARE BROKEN, holds the New York Her- 
IT IS RECALLED 


ald Tribune (Rep.), in re- 
viewing the message. 


reflect a genuine concern over the financial 
crisis that looms before his Administration. 

“If so, the tragedy of the situation is that nei- 
ther Congress nor the country will be disposed 
to take his pledges seriously. He has promised 
a balanced budget how often, only to forget the 
promise a few months later! A _ Roosevelt 
promise has become a synonym for the light- 


“It may well be that they | 


in appropriations comes so belatedly and stands 
in such complete inconsistency with four full 
years of extravagance that it faces vast forces of 
intrenched selfishness.” 


“We have heard substantially the same thing 
before”, says the Indianapolis Star (Rep.), “and 
nothing happened. The President is strong for 
economy in the abstract but is not specific in his 
plans for bringing it about. He evidently real- 
izes that recurrent deficits are becoming a source 
of danger. He looks forward to making ends 
meet at some time in the future, but is not con- 
vincing as to how that is to be accomplished, or 
can be without a drastic change in policy.” 


“We hope events will demonstrate that this 
message is a turning point; that instead of pro- 
posing new or additional taxes at once, the Ad- 
ministration will try the cutting of expendi- 
tures”, advises the Newark Evening News 
(Ind.). 

PRUDENT ECONOMY | “If Congress”, ge 
BY CONGRESS IS a of the all 

treet Journal (Ind.), 
SOLUTION OFFERED «does as much to return 
the country to prudence in public expenditure 
and an ordered national finance as the President 
here recommends, the relief problem will solve 
itself. The way to balance the budget is to bal- 
ance it.” 

“The important thing”, advises the Worcester 
Gazette (Ind.), “is the fact that the President is 
seriously facing the need for economy. This is 
contrary to his previous policy. He is bound to 
find it difficult. . 

“The one reassuring factor in the message”, 
it is pointed out by the Birmingham Age-Her- 


‘ald (Dem.), “is its revelation of the President’s 


awareness of the seriousness of the situation and 
of his determination to deal aggressively with 
the problem of the Government's in- 
come and outgo.” 

“If there is a substantial pick-up in enaien 
ment”, as viewed by the Baltimore Sun (Dem.), 
“the WPA can easily and safely cut down. ... 
Curtailment in relief is much to be desired, but 
the possibilities being what they are, the case 
for retrenchment in other directions is doubly 
convincing.” 


REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. Even. 
if initials only are to be printed, let- 
ters must be signed and address 
given. 


“An Irresponsible Proletariat” 

Sir:—The attitude of many of the sup- 
porters of Mr. Rooseevit in his proposal 
to practically destroy the Supreme Court 
is a concrete illustration of the most 
alarming problem of our time. This 
problem is the product of a_ funda- 
mentally defective educational system. 
Morally and spiritually, we are in a 
slate of atrophy. Mental vigor, too, is 
almost wholly lacking. Very little intia- 
tive exists.... 


Such undue emphasis has been placed 
on physical equipment in our schools 
that vitally important educational factors 
are being forgotten, ignored. 


The unemployment problem and the 
Administration’s relief system have 
greatly intensified the tendency to de- 
pendence upon Government for both food 
and faith. 

An irresponsible proletariat which is 
rapidly developing in this country is in 
its very nature fatal to independent 
thinking. . 

This country is no place for paternal- 
ism. We do not want dependence upon 
government but individual initiative. We 
desperately need to have both the dole 
and the propaganda stopped. 

ALICE DAVIS. 
Harmon-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


* 


Thorough Government Control. 

Sir:—Machinery has become so intelli- 
gent that it usurps the hands of millions 
of working men. The displaced men and 
their dependents number 10 million and 
the number is not decreasing. 

The blind mass of the people sense this 
condition and as one that will remain, 
and there is a heaving, surging move- 


ment to avoid extermination. All of the: 


Striking turmoil is to assure the men and 
women who have nothing except their 


wages that they are to get food, colthing, 
fuel, shelter and homes. 

The President knows the conditions, 
and whether we like it or not, we are 
ponderously moving toward such a 
change in governmental administration 
that we shall have government acting, 
not as a mediator, but as a prime direc- 
tor of economic affairs in every depart- 
ment of life.... 

The Government could take all of 
the raw materials without compensation, 
all lines of transportation, and factories, 
and it could distribute the finished 
products to the places where it was 
needed, and that, too, without com- 
pensation. 

No one need to change his or her oc- 
cupation. All would be assured of work, 
and all would be provided for... 

I believe that a mass movement forces 
a change upon us, and it is the duty of 
those with vision and power to so direct 
that movement that it shall not destroy 
those who are producing the ebullition. 
Elkins, Ark. DR. H. B. WENTZ. 

* 


The President and ‘‘Sit-Downs”’ 
Sir:—Franklin D. Roosevelt is now Ring 
of all sit-downers—the tool of John L. 
Lewis. ...F. D. R., silent as a clam, sits 
down, while lawlessness and chaos runs 
“hog-wild” over the land. ... Doubtless 
he would expect his new Supreme Court 
to determine sit-down strikes legal? 
Davenport, Ia. ROBERT N. CARSON, 
x * 


Praise for Gov. Murphy 

Sir:—We are in favor of President 
Roosevelt's changing the Supreme Court. 
Would you still like to ride in a horse 
and buggy, and why not have the Su- 
preme Court up with other doings of the 
United States? And can anyone with 
a sound mind believe that nine old men, 
70 to 81 years old, see and believe that 
times have changed? . 

A clipping out of our Saginaw daily 
says Congressman Hoffman wants to 
recall Gov. Murphy. I think he would 
have a hard time to do it and he would 
not want to be in Michigan when he 
tried it, for Gov. Murphy is the greatest 
Governor Michigan has had in years. 
Will you show me where any man could 
have have handled the strikes like he 


did. No bloodshed or serious trouble. He 

also is the poor man’s friend. 

Saginaw, Mich. MRS. C. L. FREE. 
* 


Congress and Labor’s Power 

Sir:—Who do these labor brats think 
they are—another messianic gift to 
America? Labor would never dare to do 
what it is doing were it not for the ex- 
ample of the Administration and its sup- 
port, for which labor apparently be- 
lieves it has paid in full. ., 

Congressmen! If you have any inter- 
nal stamina, wake up. You have fiddled 
long enough. Your present high place 
was given you and is paid for by the 
people and to them you owe your alle- 
giance. J. M. CARROLL. 
San Antonio, Tex. 

x 


Thinks Reform Overdue 
Sir:—I cannot stomach the editorial 
policy of your paper. ... It is high time 
that justices of the Supreme Court were 
appointed who consider human rights 
above property rights. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. F. A. VAN ESSEN. 
* * 


“High-Handed Intrigue” 

Sir:—I admire your efforts to expose 
this high-handed political intrigue 
against the Supreme Court. ... If any 
other President had attempted to tamper 
with our one sacred institution of liberty 
and rights tor the people, he would have 
been impeached. 

Lascar, Colo. AGNES J. HOLDERMAN. 
x * 


Blaming the Umpire 

Sir:—The real reason our President 
has in mind in wanting to “pack the 
court” is because he has been opposed 
by the umpire in the game. . 
for the American people to say to our 
President, “hands off.” 
Nevada, Colo. REV. E. E. CAMPBELL. 

* 


The General Welfare Clause 
Sir:—Twice in the space of two para- 
graphs of his fireside talk Mr. Roosevelt 
referred to the “general welfare clauses” 
of the Preamble and of Section 1, Arti- 
cle 8, of the Constitution as the basis for 
his belief in the constitutionality of his 
program, Yet ail authorities are agreed 


+ 


that the preamble gives no substantive 
power to the Federal Government and 
that it seems equally clear that the gen- 
eral welfare clause of Article 1, Section 
8, gives none either. ,.. 

If the President could persuade the 
Supreme Court to interpret these general 
welfare clauses as he has done in this 
speech, every power that the State now 
possess could be overridden—including 
their power to protect our liberties of 
assembly, of religion, of speech, of the 
press—against a subservient Federal 
Court and Congress. A. B. READING. 
Berkeley, Calif. 

© 


Packing by Degrees 

Sir:—If Mr. Roosevelt's pressure is so 
powerful that it is a case either of ac- 
ceptance or compromise, how would the 
‘ollowing compromise do? Provide that 
the first appointment of an additional 
justice be not till 1938 and all subsequent 
appointments at least a year apart. This 
would be granting him everything cx- 
cept his speed, which I think he would 
find it somewhat indecorous to insist on. 
Harvard, Mass. FISKE WARREN. 

* * 


Could We Have Kept Out of War? 
Sir:—You deserve great commendation 
for your truthful analysis on the World 
War. Subsequent to enumerating the 
cost in lives and in dollars, and the con- 
tinued cost, your article should have con- 
cluded that had the Federation of 
Churches, the farm and labor organi- 
zations or any particular mass organi- 
zation had the courage to come to the 
support of the truthful speech delivered 
by Eugene Devs at Canton, Ohio, and 
by Senator La Follette at Minneapolis, 


and at Washington, Congress would 
. It is time never have voted for a declaration of 
war, which possessed no evidence what- 
ever of justification. E. E. CASSEL. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

x* * 

Astronomical Race 

Sir:—I am looking for a lively race 


between the Rooseveltism debt and the 
mileage covered by the spiral nebulae 


in their mad rush for the “limit of 
space” some scientists talk about. My 
money is on Roosevelt. C. M. B. 


Miles City, Mont. 


. 
PENDING NC 


Cartoonist Chamberlain for King Features Syndicate, Inc. 


Drowned Out! 


Editorial Comment, 


Pro and Con, on: 
1. Flood Control Program 


2. Security Act vs. Courts 
3. Labor Unions vs. Ford 


4. Tax on Public Salaries 


LL commenting newspapers agree there is need 
of prompt action in undertaking a flood control 
program to cover the needs of the entire country 
and extend over a period of years to properly dis- 
tribute the cost. 

Insurance against disasters is held by editors to 
be one of the most urgent needs of the country, and 
it is argued that only the Federal Government is in 
a position to establish this protection. 

Many editors voice the belief that flood relief 
should be separated from other projects and under- 
taken simply to check floods. 

It is pointed out that unemployment relief would 
be greatly. aided by this policy, and less important 
projects could be eliminated. 


Validity of Security Act 


CTION by the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Boston, declaring unconstitutional. unem- 
ployment insurance and old-age insurance provi- 
sions of the Social Security Law, evokes much press 
comment voicing hope that a Supreme Court ruling 
will soon be obtained. Popular demand for the 
legislation is attested by 62 per cent of commenting 


SOMEWHERE, } 
DONT 


Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
Won’t Somebody Please Start a 


Safety First Campaign? 


newspapers. The minority of 38 per cent hold that 
such Federal action infringes on State rights. 

Supporters of the Act point out that the Boston 
court was divided on the subject, and hold that 
the measure will be finally upheld. 

Opposition argumenis give importance to the 
Boston decision because the same court made the 
Original ruling that voided the AAA, its action 
being upheld by the Supreme Couré& 


Fora And the Unions 


HE clash between Henry Ford and the CIO is 
awaited with interest by the press and 65 per 
cent of the commenting newspapers believe the au- 
tomobile manufacturer will maintain his independ- 
ence in labor relations. But 35 per cent predict 
it will be a losing fight for Ford because of the 
backing the National Labor Relations Act affords 
organized labor. 

Factors advantageous to Mr. Ford in this strug- 
ele are said to be the seli-sufficiency of the busi- 
ness under his control, and the higher wage scale 
and better working conditions said to obtain in his 
plants. To others these advantages are discounted 
by the growing demand, now backed by Federal 
law, for the right of collective bargaining. 


Tax-Exempt Officials 


RACTICALLY all commenting newspapers insist 
that tax exemption be not allowed on the pay 

of Federal, State and city officials. Chief support 
of such exemption comes from the general rule 
that salaries should not be reduced during the term 
of office of an official. Those who favor taxation 
hold that a tax should not be classed as a reduction 
of pay. 
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REACH THE 


MAN 


EACH 


MAKES MORE CUSTOMERS AND MORE SALES 


Most families have two or more major customers. To think of a family as only one excellent medium through which to sell strictly feminine products because it 
unit is a mistake, for it underestimates sales possibilities. “reaches the women in the homes of New York's better communities. 


In New York, The Sun is the outstanding newspaper through which to reach both But one of The Sun's most valuable ad vantages is its ability to reach both men 
the men and the women in the market's responsive, buying families. The Sun is and women. For that reason, the advertising of cars, refrigerators, oil burners, 
effective in selling strictly masculine products because it is bought largely by men radios and all the other products whose purchase is a family matter can 
and read on their way home from work do a doubly good job of selling merchan- 
in the late afternoon. The Sun is also an Oh e % somal dise through The New York Sun. 
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The Tax Burden Here 
And in Great Britain 


No Elysium there for business man. 
Base rate of 25 per cent on income. 
High range of taxes. 


T frequent intervals during the past few years, 
A American business men have paused in consid- 
eration of new Government experiments to look 
longingly at the position of the business men of 
England. 

In that country labor trouble seemed to be at a 
minimum, the budget was in balance and a con- 
servative government offered few new experiments 
to upset the calm of a generous recovery. 

This past week brought some revision of former 
ideas. 

Just by accident President Roosevelt brought out 
a revamped budget of income and outgo for the 
United States Government while Neville Cham- 
berlain, British Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
producing a oudget for the British government. 
Both dwelt on taxes ss well as on income and outgo. 


TAXES AND SUPERTAXES 


The contrast? An American business man oper- 
ating through a corporation is called upon by the 
Federal Government to pay a corporation income 
tax ranging from 8 to 15 per cent, depending on the 
size of earnings. Then, in addition, he pays a sur- 
tax ranging from 7 to 27 per cent based upon the 
proportion of profits retained in the business and 
not paid out as dividends. This combination tax, 
with its gradations based upon income, could reach 
nearly 30 per cent of total profit of a corporation. 

An English corporation—by comparison—now 
pays a flat tax of about 23 per cent on total net 
income and, under the plan to be enacted, will pay 
a flat tax of 25 per cent as contrasted with 15 per 
cent in this country. On top of that flat tax there 
is to be a super-tax designed to capture up to one- 
third of the remainder of the profits, provided they 
range higher than the average of the past three 
years. The British business man might find the 


government taking not far from half of his profits. ‘ 


INCOME TAXES COMPARED 


But what if he paid out income in the form of 
high salaries? There, too, the British have some 
surprises. 

The United States Government exempts from in- 
come taxation all incomes of single persons under 
$1,000 and of married persons under $2,500. The 
British government exemptions, by comparison, are 
$500 and $750. And in this country the rate on tax- 
able income starts at 4 per cent. In Great Britain 
the base rate is to be 25 per cent of taxable income 
after the deduction for earned income and personal 
exemption. 

Thus: An American earning $5,000, if married 
and without children, would pay a tax of $80. An 
Englishman earning that amount would pay a tax 
of $660. In case the American earned $10,000 his 
tax would be $415; the Englishman's tax would be 
$1.785. This spread ranges far up into the higher 
surtax brackets. 

Of course there are no State incOme taxes in 
Great Britain and there are in the United States. 
Most of these, however, are relatively small. 


REALTY AND CONSUMER TAXES 


But aren’t other taxes higher in this country? 
A Treasury study provides a partial answer. It 
shows that the Englishman pays about 13 cents a 
gallon as a tax on gasoline as compared with under 
5’cents in this country. His tax on cigarettes is 
about 14 cents a package as contrasted with 6 cents 
in this country. The British tax on a barrel of 
. beer-is three times that in this country. 

Then the Britisher, if he owns his home, pays a 
tax of approximately $3.18 per $100 of assessed 
value, or considerably more than the average for 
the United States. 

Why the need for such a high range of,taxes in 
England? The answer is found in the British bud- 
get. That budget shows 40,000,000 Englishmen with 
a national income of twenty billion dollars called 
upon to spend $4,250,000,000 to support their na- 
tional government. In the United States, 120,000,- 
000 Americans with a national income of about 
seventy billion dollars are called upon to pay $7,- 
000.000,000 to support the national Government. 

Ideas about Great Britain as a haven for business 
men are being recast. 
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Commodity Field Calmer 


Less dread of boom prices. Anti- 
trust law a weapon for price con- 
trol. 


HE commodity price jitters that struck Washing- 

ton a few weeks ago now are giving way to an 

air of calm assurance. Officials who had been most 

excited over the rise in prices say that the boom 

they had been afraid of has been staved off tem- 
porarily at least. 

Announcement by a leading steel producer that 
its steel prices would remain unchanged in the 
third quarter was pleasing to the Government 
planners. So, too, was the drop in price of copper 
with the prospect of stabilization between 14 and 
15 cents a pound. 

The wave of speculative price rises that was 
Sweeping the markets of the world came to a sud- 
den stop when both the British and the American 
governments brought pressure to bear. Revived 
peace talk on the part of some of the heavily 
armed countries of Europe is causing speculators to 
tread warily, as an important part of commodity 
demand has flowed from war preparation. 

The sudden announcement of an anti-trust suit 
against the Alumizum Company of America fol- 
lows a price rise by that company and represents 
the first step in what is taking shape as a govern- 
ment attempt to use the country’s anti-trust laws 
as one weapon for price control. Some more suits 
are taking shape in the Department of Justice. 


~ 
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TWO PROBLEMS FOR INDUSTRY TO SOLVE: 
NATIONAL LABOR ACT AND THE BUDGET 


« [5 


Employers’ Rights Under Wagner 
Act. Budget uncertainties. Higher 
taxes in the offing. 


NY business man, looking ahead, is forced by 
developments of the last few days in Wash- 
ington to ask himself these two questions: 

What positive rights, if any, are left to an 
employer now confronted with a drive to or- 
ganize his employees preparatory to collective 
bargaining demands? 

What effects on business, if any, are wrapped 
up in the President’s new figures on Govern- 
ment income and outgo for the coming fiscal 
year, now that income is admitted to be far be- 
low expectations? 

Both questions tie in with the principal un- 
certainties in the present business situation. 

One of these uncertainties arises from the 
prospect that workers will demand increased 
wages and are getting ready to try out. the 
powers that they appear to have gained through 
the Supreme Court decision upholding the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

Another uncertainty grows from the admis- 
sion that the Federal Government budget is to 
stay unbalanced for at least one more year, with 
all the effect that can have on general credit 
conditions and on future policies of taxation. 


A seatch for’ answers to 
the questions out of 
which these uncertainties 


APPARENT POLICY 
UNDERLYING THE 


~WAGNER LABOR ACT grow was carried on in 


quarters of the Government that should know 
them. The answers as offered, follow. 

Take the Wagner Labor Relations Act. . 

Congress, in the view of those who enforce 
the Labor Act, decided that organization of 
American workers into unions, free from em- 
ployer domination or interference, and collec- 
tive bargaining with employers through those 
unions, represents a desirable national policy. 

Since that policy has been enunciated the 
NLRB, instead of considering itself a judicial 
body to hear complaints from either side, actu- 
ally regards itself as an agency that is to op- 
erate aggressively to protect workers in the 
rights that Congress has given them. 

Board decisions are to be read in that right. 

As one example: if an employer petitions the 
NLRB to determine who shall represent his em- 
ployes in collective bargaining negotiations, the 
Board MAY investigate and decide. But if 
workers petition—free from any employer in- 
fluence—the Board MUST investigate and de- 
termine representatives. 

The Labor Board position is that employers 
might try to call an election, or to determine 
collective bargaining representatives in other 
ways, before the workers have had a full oppor- 
tunity to determine for themselves the sort of 
organization that they want. This Government 
agency, however, regards its job as one of pro- 
viding full protection during the period when 
employes are seeking to do their organizing. So 
long as its policy prevails there will be no hur- 
rying of workers into a decision. 


THE RESTRICTIONS 


As a second example: 


h 
ON EMPLOYERS: NOT the Labor Relations Act 
prohibits employers from 


ON LABOR UNIONS interfering with or re- 


straining or coercing their workers while or- 


ganizing into unions, but imposes no such pro- 


hibition on union organizers. 
The Board takes the position that this is as 
it should be, because its members recognize as 


LABOR AND CAPITAL AT A 


invited business and industrial leaders to a conference in Washington. 


—Underwood & Underwood 
CONFERENCE” 
To discuss relations under the Wagner Labor Relations Act, Secretary of Labor Perkins 


“PEACE 


Although William 


Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, and John Lewis, head of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization posed when photographers requested a group picture it 
will be noticed that they are as far apart as possible. Left to right, Harper Sibley, president, 
United States Chamber of Commerce; William Green; Raymond Ingersoll, president, Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn; Arthur Lowell, Brotherhood of Engineers and Firemen; R. C. Whit- 
ing, vice-president, George A. Fuller (construction) Co.; person with face: hidden un- 
identified; Secretary Perkins, Clarence M. Woolley, chairman of board, American Radi- 
ator Co.; former Governor Max O. Gardner, of North Carolina, and John Lewis. 


a practical matter that some coercion is neces- 
sary to organize unions and Congress has de- 
cided that unionization is a good thing for the 
country. Point is made of the fact that the one 
protection enjoyed by workers who oppose or- 
ganization is police protection. 

There is recognition of the fact that trouble 
will grow out of developments in a period of 


labor organization, but that trouble seems to 


Government officials to be the price of fulfilling 
the policy that Congress has laid down. 
As a third example: employers can refuse to 


recognize. representatives of groups of their 


workers as agents of those workers for col- 
lective bargaining purposes on the ground that 
they are not actual representatives of any craft, 
plant or other subdivision of company workers. 

Yet the Labor ‘Board may hold that almost 
any division of workers is a suitable unit for 
bargaining, and workers are free to petition the 
Board to determine the unit. This it would do, 
either by an election or by an investigation of 
its own to ascertain facts. The size of the bar- 
gaining unit may not be a major consideration. 

Where does all of this leave the employer 
who finds his business in the stream of inter- 
state commerce? | 

Definitely, if the NLRB has its way, that em- 
ployer will face the prospect of bargaining with 
one or more independent unions, after those 
unions have been permitted to grow under gov- 
ernment protection. Basically, the Labor Board 
position is that American labor should become 
fully unionized as rapidly as possible. It would 
be opposed to any modification of rights now 


given to workers. 


Then take the Federal 
Government budget situ- 
ation. That, too, is of di- 
rect and immediate con- 


REVISED BUDGET 
AND ITS EFFECT 
IN BUSINESS WORLD 


cern to businessmen, 

On the basis of the President's latest projec- 
tion of government finances, business may ex- 
pect the following: 

First, WPA will be continued through an- 


other year from July 1. This means many 


NEW MARITIME COMMISSION—HANDS UP BEFORE SITTING DOWN 
Finally confirmed by the Senate the new Maritime Commission is sworn 
which it will get down to brass tacks in the matter of revising the m 
mit direct subsidies for ocean mail contracts. Left to right, 
ward C. Moran, Joseph P. Kennedy, chairman; 
miral Emory §. Land, former chief of naval cons 


E. W. Andersen shown administering the oath of office. 


--Underwood & Underwood 


into office after 
erchant marine to per- 
Thomas M. Woodward, Ed- 
Rear Admiral Henry A. Wiley and Ad- 
truction and repair. Personnel Director 
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things. It means that retail trade will be sus- 
trained by $1,500,000,000 to flow out through 
nearly two million Work Relief families. 


It means that government will still be sup- 
porting the labor market by providing jobs for 
large numbers of individuals who otherwise 
would be seeking work in private industry. 


Second, government subsidies. of half a bil- 
lion dollars will continue to be paid out to 
farmers, adding that much to the income they 
receive from their year’s operations. But new 
plans for using government credit to put a bot- 
tom under farm prices through price-fixing crop 
loans are to be out of the picture temporarily. 

Third, income for the calendar year 1937 will 
be subject to present taxes, including the new 
surtax on tne undistributed portion of corpo- 
ration income, with readjustment and increase 
of taxes to come next year. President Roose- 
velt, on that point said: 

“The Treasury will be prepared by November, 
next, to present to the appropriate committees 
of the Congress information as to such loopholes 
as may exist in the present revenue laws, and 
suggestions for such new or additional taxes 
as may be necessary to meet deficiencies.” 

No mention is made of repeal or alteration 
of the corporation surtax, except as it may be 
changed to close loopholes. 

Actually, that tax will produce about $267,- 
000,000 less than expected during the fiscal year 
ending July 1 and is expected to produce about 
$400,000,000 less than originally expected for 
the new fiscal year that begins July 1. Even so 
its yield is regarded by the Treasury as large 
and there is little chance of important change 
so long as the Administration attitude remains 
as at present. 

In other words: uncertainties confronting 
American business—in the view of officials here 
—are increased rather than diminished by recent 
developments in Washington. 

OweEN Scott. 
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End of Cheap Money? 
A Stage in Recovery 
_ Higher interest on Government 


loans? Farm and urban borrowers 
affected. Opposition in Congress. 
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AY through the past four years, Government fis- 
“@ cal and banking policies have been aimed at 
pushing interest rates down to a lower level. 
Treasury policy, Federal Reserve policy, RFC pol- 
icy, HOLC policy and FCA policy have been directed 
to that end. 

The result is that the cost of money has been 
cut substantially, both so far as Federal Govern- 
ment borrowing is concerned and so far as private 
borrowing is concerned. In the case of farm loans 
the Federal Government has gone to the length of 
using general Treasury funds to subsidize a lower 
interest rate than the market for money justified. 

Now stirrings are beginning to be heard that 
carry significance to all borrowers. 

There has been some increase in the cost of new 
money obtained by the Federal Government. 
Chairman Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board has 
hinted that he is not opposed to some increase in 
interest rates if based on an increased demand for 
money. And Dr. W. I. Myers, governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, is out with a definite warn- 
ing that a continued Government subsidy to farm 
debtors represents a danger to agriculture and the 
rest of the country as well. 


THREAT OF A LAND BOOM 


Governor Myers opposed continuance of the pres- 
ent 3'5 per cent interest rate on Federal Land Bank 
first mortgage loans after July 1, when the former 
41> per cent rate goes back into effect automatically 
unless Congress decides otherwise. His opposition 
stirred up farm belt Senators. 

What the FCA governor said was this: 

“It appears quite possible that if the Federal 
Land Banks continue to finance the purchase of 
farms at an artificially low interest rate it may 
have the effect of stimulating a land boom and 
ultimately may have a far-reaching and undesir- 
able effect on the whole structure of land values 
in the United States.” 


Dr. Myers’ view is that low interest rates, if ar- 
tificially maintained by the Government, will grad- 
ually be capitalized in the value of the land tnas- 
much as its earning power could be high in rela- 
tion to the carrying charge of the debt agair st it. 


SUBSIDY WIDELY ENJOYED 


Government credit now is used to give approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 city homeowners a lower rate of 
interest on their mortgages than they otherwise 
would receive. It is used to give railroads and 
banks and other institutions a rate of interest be- 
low the going market rate based on their individual 
credit. It is used to help farmers in.many ways 
and may be extended to farm tenants before this 
year is out. 

Any shift in that low interest policy would involve 
a contest in Congress. How much of a contest it 
would involve was shown by the storm of protest 
| that flared up after Governor Myers had talked. 
| ,, Senator Wheeler of Montana referred to any in- 
| crease in interest rates on farm loans as “unthink- 
able.” Senator Borah said that “the farmer cannot 
pay an interest rate which Governor Myers calls a 
business rate of interest.” Senator Frazier said 
that FCA foreclosures on 26,000 farms showed that 
farmers cannot even pay the 3'4 per cent rate and 
Should get money for 114 per cent. 

Most attention, however, centered on the fact 
that a prominent Government official had openly 
expressed opposition to maintenance of an artificial 
rate of interest for any class of borrowers. 

This was accepted as one more sign that the pe- 
riod of cheapest money may be drawing to an end 
in this period of recovery—a fact that concerns 
business borrowers as well as others. 


Business Barometers 


MOLESALE commodity prices de- 

clined 0.3 per cent during the week 
ended April 17 to 87.6 per cent of the 
1926 average, due primarily to a drop in 
prices of farm products. 

Total cash farm income in March was 
$707,000,000 or $187,000,000 above March 
one year ago and within $22,000,00 of the 
March, 1929, total. Income from mar- 
ketings was $596,000,000 and from Gov- 
ernment payments, $111,000,000. 

Steel production continued at 91.5 per 
cent of capacity during the week ended 
April 17. 

Retail trade picked up in the week 
ended April 21. 

New York City department store sales 
gained 14.2 per cent, Boston 20 per cent, 
Kansas City 10 per cent. 

Both Chicago and St. Louis reported 
sales below a year ago owing to heavy 
rains. Detroit trade responded to a 
more quiet labor situation. 


~ 
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Industry's Fair Sailing 


Retail buying large at present prices. 
Gains in heavy goods. The farm 
outlook, 


USINESS activity, the Government's chart-read- 
ers say, is running along about as expected. 
| Retail demand is large, averaging about 10 per 
; cent above the same period in 1936. People are 
buying cars and refrigerators and furniture and 
clothing in a volume reminiscent of 1929. 

Thus far the commodity price advances have not 
| fully reflected themselves in retail prices. The re- 
_ sult is that the larger dollar volume of trade repre- 
| sents a larger physical volume as well. Some con- 
| cern is felt over the effect to be caused by higher 
retail prices predicted for the fall. 


IN THE HEAVY INDUSTRIES 


Heavy industries are showing larger relative 
gains than the lighter consumer goods industries. 
Home building has reached large proportions this 
spring and something approaching a boom is pre- 
dicted by the Government specialists in that field. 
Other Government experts have reached the con- 
clusion that automobile demand is going to aver- 
age about 3,700,000 units a year over the next 
few years. 

Timely rains have given further help to the wheat 
crop in the Southwest. Rains also have been of 
help in the Northwest, although they are delaying 
preparation of the fields for planting of wheat and 
corn. At this time prospects suggest normal crops 
for 1937, although the weather experts point out 
that last year’s drought started late. 

The general outlook is that purchasing power is 
likely to increase for most sections. of the popula- 
tion in the next few months. However, some set- 
back in business is expected during the summer 
and early fall, with a pick-up later. 
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THIS MAKES YOU ANGRY 
THAT’S JUST DANDY! 


© 


10.000 homeless! What to do about it 

The National Civil Service Reform League is making an 
encouraging fight against the Spoils System and for the Merit 
System. | 

The League is non-partisan, non-profit-making, non- 
utopian, non-bone-picking. It is made up of enlightened, 
successful, socially-conscious citizens, who like our American 
form of government, want to preserve it, and think it is worth 


An ammunitions plant in Jersey blew up due to un- 
lawful surplus accumulation of TNT. 87 people were 
blown to bits, 10,000 rendered homeless, $3,500,000 
in property ruined. The inspector was an automobile 
salesman. who blandly admitted on the witness stand 
that he didn’t even know what TNT meant! (He was 


politically appointed. exempt from the civil service niet 
lair, a portion of their time and money, 
We'd like to hear from other American citizens so in- 
Crone problem ! clined. Why not fill out the coupon below and mail it in? 
Why not do it right now, before your conscience cools off ? 
In 1935, the postal service arrested 247 employees Come on... 
for embezzlement. 4 were from among 35,000 rural OFFICERS 
carriers, LO7 from among 49,000 city carriers. (Car- a? 
riers are under civil service laws.) The politically-ap- ROBERT L. JOHNSON 
pointed postmasters—totalling less than 14,000—pro- Treasurer | 
duced all the rest of the culprits. 136! OGDEN H. HAMMOND 
| Executive Secretary 
Nice pay for an illiterate! H. ELIOT KAPLAN 
The Commissioner of Records in a certain large Asst. to the President 
N. B. BRODHEAD 
' county draws down $6,500 of the taxpayers’ money Chairman of the Council 
each year. It’s a politically-appointed job. And the | NICHOLAS KELLEY 
henchman who got it (and still has it) can neither read 
nor write English! JAMES R. ANGELL W. W. MONTGOMERY, JR. 
CHARLES C. BURLINGHAM 
Do such things make you a little hot under the collar? ROBERT CATHERWOOD ALFRED L. AIKEN 
Well, that’s nothing. That's only an infinitesimal part of the HOWARD R. GUILD CHARLES BURLINGHAM 


WM. BROWNE HALE 


Spoils System. It has been conservatively estimated that our 
OGDEN H. HAMMOND 


HOWARD R. GUILD 


American political philosophy of To-the-victor-belong-the- A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
Spoils costs us, each year, $500,000,000 in unnecessary CEORCE McANENY 

taxes, and $500,000,000 in waste due to inefficiency and CHARLES P. TAFT. 2d CHARLES G. MORRIS 
incompetence. A mere one billion dollars a year! RUSSELL WHITMAN MURRAY SEASONGOOD 


NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 
ROBERT L. JOHNSON, President, 
521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


I'd like to do what I can to help. Please send me 
some more information about the League, 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


= 
‘ 
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“DUE AND PAYABLE” 
Just because a Circuit Court of Appeals held the So- 
cial Security old age pension taxes to be invalid is 
no reason for employers not filing their regular re- 
turns, says Commissioner of Internal Revenue Guy 
T. Helvering. If the Supreme Court upholds the 
taxes, Commissioner Helvering says, the Government 
will collect the penalties for failure to make returns 
and pay the taxes “whether or not such failure oc- | 
curred before or after the date of the Supreme Court 
decisions”. 


x 
New Plans to Check 


Avoidance of Taxes 


Penalties for delinquent payment. 
Curbing illegal use of alien com- 
panies. Probing postponements. 


EASURY DEPARTMENT experts are much 
more interested right now with plugging up 
loopholes in existing tax laws rather than in think- 
ing up new levies. As far as they are concerned 
any tax legislation in the near future will consist 
mainly of measures designed to prevent evasion. 

Last week the Internal Revenue Bureau of the 
Treasury took three steps to repair leaks which, 
its experts believe, may have caused the budget 
estimates to be much higher than the actual 
receipts. 

At the same time Président. Roosevelt disclosed 
in his relief message to Congress that an extensive 
survey of the present tax structure will be under- 
taken by the Treasury to be completed the coming 
November. 


THREAT OF HEAVY PENALTIES 


One of the steps taken by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau was a warning that failure to pay taxes 
under the old age and unemployment provisions of 
the Social Security Act will call for heavy penalties, 
if the Supreme Court upholds the validity of the 
legislation. 

Guy T. Helvering, Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
mue, declared that some employers in New Engs 
land think they do not have to file returns now be- 
cause of the recent decisions of the First Circuit 
Cour! of Appeals that the tax provisions were un- 
constitutional. 

Even though the New England court so ruled, 
Mr. Helvering indicated, his Bureau will base its 
collections on an opinion of the Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeais upholding the validity of the unemploy- 
ment tax. The Commissioner believes that the “Su- 
preme Court will at an early date reverse the 
decisions in the First Circuit and affirm the deci- 
sion in the Fifth Circuit, thereby holding valid from 
the date of enactment the taxes” for old age pen- 
sions and unemployment compensation. 


“In the event that the ‘Supreme Court upholds 
these taxes,” he said, “we will collect the penalties 
for the failure to make returns and to pay the tax 
whether or not such failure occurred before or af- 
ter the date of the Supreme Court decisions.” 

The Act, it was pointed out, provides a penalty 
of 5 per cent of the tax assessment if there is a 
delinquency of less than 30 days, the penalty in- 
creasing to 25 per cent if the delinquency is more 
than 120 days. 


ALIEN COMPANIES LIABLE 


A second step taken by the Bureau in the pro- 
gram to close loopholes was an opinion, announced 
by Morrison Shafroth, chief counsel, that all non- 
resident alien personal holding companies are sub- 
ject to the same heavy graduuted taxes on their un- 
‘distributed earnings as are domestic corporations. 

Officials say United States citizens have been 
forming personal holding corporations in other 
countries to avoid provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1936. That Act exempted all capital gains of 
non-resident aliens from income tax levies, and 
lowered the tax rate on dividends and interest re- 
ceived by them. 


Some Americans, so officials have charged, have 
been using those exemptions to receive dividends 
and interest abroad and to transact purchases and 
Sales of stock in other countries by the use of per- 
sonal holding companies. 

Now that that type of company is held liable to the 
Same taxes as a domestic corporation, it is argued, 
such transactions will be much more expensive than 
if carried out in normal, domestic channels. 


DELAY IN FILING RETURNS 


Another reason for failure of revenue receipts to 
meet estimates, according to Treasury officials, was 
a 30 per cent increase in the applications for ex- 
tension of time for filing returns. Agents of the 
Bureau have been sent to all the large cities to in- 
vestigate the reason for the increase in requests for 
rime extensions. 


Last week the Bureau took a more definite step 
(0 cut down on such requests. It issued a new ap- 
dlication form which requires that the applicant 
enter the date to which he desires extension and 
ulso his reason. Furthermore, the application is to 
xe made under oath, a new departure, designed, 
3ureau staff members say, to curb the number of 
‘equests. 
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RISING TIDE OF GOLD IMPORTS—WHY THEY 
DEPLETE TREASURY'S CASH—FUTURE LOANS 


Secreting more gold. 
structure and capital influx. 
drain on the cash balance. 


The credit 
A 


NCLE SAM is sitting on a heap of gold 
worth almost twelve billion dollars. At the 
same time he is borrowing at an annual rate of 
more than a billion dollars a year to buy more 
gold. 

That borrowing is one of the main factors 
which complicate the financial picture of the 
Federal Government. It all started in Decem- 
ber, when the Treasury, with the enthusiastic 
approval of the Federal Reserve Board, decided 
to “sterilize”, or “freeze” future purchases of 
gold, so that they would not add to the credit 
structure of the nation, deemed at that time 
already inflationary. 

When the plan was adopted, gold reserves of 
the national government were increasing by 
leaps and bounds and adding to the excess re- 
serves of the banks. Despite a raise of 50 per 
cent in required reserves in July, by December 
the problem of excess reserves again had become 
bothersome. 


| Officials hesitated in 
STERILIZATION taking the final step of 
OF GOLD AND increasing reserve re- 


ITS EFFECTS quirements again, so first 
they installed the sterlization program. Briefly, 
that plan works thus: The Treasury borrows 
money to buy gold, rather than issuing gold 
certificates; thus it does not create new money, 
and new reserves, when it buys gold, but takes 
money out of the market. 

Now, however, some Treasury experts are 
saying, the magnitude of those gold purchases 
is passing all expectations. Nothing seems able 
to stem the flow of the yellow metal to this 
country. At one time, the “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” on monetary stablization was hailed as 
accomplishing that purpose, and it was thought 
that an outward movement would set in. But 
instead of decreasing, the gold hoard of the 
Treasury has increased by almost a billion dol- 
lars since September, when the agreement was 
made. 


Right now the “inactive gold fund” totals 
more than $505,000,000, or approximately 5 per 
cent of the total gold reserves of the nation, 
$11,737,000,000, most of which is lodged in the 
hills of Kentucky. 

As a matter of fact the inactive fund itself 
now contains more gold than the reserves of 
all other nations in the world except seven— 
Russia, Great Britain, France, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Switzerland and Spain. 

In other words, in less than five months half 
a billion dollars of gold have been thrown into 
the inactive Treasury vaults. At that rate—and 
officials say there seems no reason to doubt that 
the rate will be maintained—the Government 
will have to borrow more than a billion dollars 
a year to buy gold. 


‘The gold purchasing 
incipal rea- 

IS BORROWING son why the Treasury 
finds it necessary to enter the money market to 
obtain additional new money, having previously 
indicated that “new money” borrowing was over. 
When the sterlization process began to func- 
tion, the cash working balance of the Treasury 
amounted to $1,350,000,000. Four and a half 


CHIEF REASON 


months have elapsed since that date, and the 
balance has been reduced to the lowest ebb 
since Henry Morgenthau, Jr., assumed the office 
of Secretary, or $688,000,000. 

If the Treasury had bought the “sterilized” 
gold by issuing gold certificates rather than 
borrowing money, the cash balance now would 
presumably be $1,200,000,000, or comfortably 
over the billion dollar level which Secretary 
Morgenthau tries to maintain. 

In each of the past two weeks there have 
been issued $100,000,000 of Treasury bills, half 
of which is used to refund current bill maturi- 


‘ties and the other half used to obtain new 


money. 

Officials have declined to say for what length 
of time the extra $50,000,000 of bills is to be is- 
sued each week. Generally, only the one series 
of $50,000,000 is offered, but the Treasury has 
chosen the extra series to obtain new méney at 
this time rather than resorting to long-term 
financing. 


In view of the increas- 
ing gold inflow—which 
FOR FINANCING has been helped along, 
BY GOVERNMENT incidentally, by Russia's 
program of building up dollar balances in this 
country—some officials paint this picture of 
Government financing for the immediate future: 

Either the bill issues will have to be raised 
another $50,000,000 weekly, or else the Treasury 
is heading for a long-term financing operation 
on the June quarterly financing date. That 
operation, it is figured, may be quite a sizable 
one, perhaps several hundred million dollars. 


THE PROSPECTS 


The experts are more inclined to favor a long- 
term bond issue, although not even preliminary 
official discussions are being held until after 
the May 1 rise in reserve requirements of mem- 
ber banks has been effected. After that, the 
experts feel, the market will have settled 
enough so that accurate predictions may be 
made regarding the interest rate the issue should 
carry. 

That is the picture of Government financing 
for the near future. For the fiscal year 1938, 
which begins on July 1, the statisticians who 
have analyzed the revised estimates of the Presi- 
dent’s budget declare that, due to the operation 
of the social security fund, the Treasury will 
have $700,000,000 to buy Federal securities now 
held by investors and institutions. 

Because the 1938 budget, as it now stands, is 
less than half a billion dollars out of balance, 
the Treasury will not be required to accomplish 
any long-term financing to supply money next 
year. If the revised estimates hold good, only 
interim financing will have to be undertaken to 
obtain cash at times when revenue receipts nor- 
mally run lower than usual. 

But, as in the current fiscal year, the outlook 
is clouded for the 1938 fiscal year by the gold 
Situation. If the Government is forced to pur- 
chase the metal at the rate it is buying now, 
all of that $700,000,000, and more too, will be 
needed to feed the inactive gold fund. 


It is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that the key 
SEEN IN FLOW to the Government fi- 
OF YELLOW METAL  nancing problem lies in 
gold sterilization program. If it is abandoned 
or if the price of gold is changed, or if any 
one of a score of schemes for dealing with the 
Situation is adopted, the Treasury would not 
have to enter the money market on a large 
scale again. 

Those “ifs” are not likely to become actuali- 
ties, according to Treasury experts and accord- 


KEY TO PROBLEM 


Applying a Curb on 


HURMAN ARNOLD, Yale professor of law, acting 
as trial examiner for the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, finds that the brokerage firm 
of White, Weld & Co. violated “in fact” manipula- 
tion provisions of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, 

The company was ordered last summer to show 
cause why it should not be expelled from the New 
York Stock Exchange for alleged manipulation of 
the stock of A. O. Smith Corporation on the New 
York Curb Exchange. 

Professor Arnold also found “mitigating circum- 
Stances” concerning the alleged transactions which, 
he said, the Commission should take into consid- 
eration in applying penalties. The findings of the 
trial examiner were argued before the full Com- 
mission by counsel for both sides last week. The 
Commission now has the case before it for consid- 
eration. 

In one other simitar case, that of Michael J. 
Meehan, stock operator of the 1929 decade, the trial 
examiner found the defendant guilty of manipula- 
tion. No decision on any manipulation case has 
yet been made by the Commission. One such case 
is still in the hearing stage, and the triai examiner’s 
report on a fourth is being awaited. 


Market Manipulation 


nderwood & Underwood 
THURMAN ARNOLD 


ing to statements of both President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Morgenthau that no change in 
gold policies is imminent. 

All gold will continue to be taken at $35 an 
ounce and, unless a better scheme for curbing 
capital movements to the United States is put 
forward than has been so far suggested, no 
change in the inactive fund may be expected, 
informed financial sources feel. 

All of which means that the Government is 
going to borrow a whole lot more dollars be- 
fore the days of budget surpluses reappear. 

In 1936 there were added to the world’s mone- 
tary base 1,300,000,000 gold dollars, compared 
with only 400,000,000 of old gold dollars pro- 
duced in 1929. Of the sum produced last year, 
which is a factor in the rapid commodity price 
rise of recent months, the United States Treas- 
ury absorbed 1,100,000,000 dollars. 

A London banking house recently declared 
“the United States is practically the only out- 
right buyer of gold in the world at current 
prices.” At the same time, authorites point out, 
the nation has reached a similar status in the 
world silver markets. It has bought silver at a 
rate of more than twice the production of the 
world’s mines for the years since the Silver 
Purchase Act of 1934. 

Rumors have been circulating that members 
of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
are about to request the Treasury to reconsider 
its gold policy and stop the drain on the cash 
balance. 

The chairman of that committee, Senator 
Glass (Va-D), last week, however, made this 
statement: “I have thought all along that the 
gold and silver policies were foolish, but I pro- 
pose to do nothing, for whatever the White 
House wants its gets.” 

Lewis H. Bowen 


The Finance Ticker 


PAPER CURRENCY.—In the fiscal year 1938 the 
Treasury Department is going to use about 1,016 
tons of “distinctive” paper for printing currency, it 
was revealed last week when the Department in- 
vited proposals for furnishing paper for currency 
and public debt securities. The announcement con- 
cluded by stating: “No estimate is made of the re- 


‘quirements for public debt securities.” 


SMALL SEcurRITY IssuEs.—Last week Securities and 
Exchange Commission effected a minor change in 
its rules regarding exemption from registration of 
security issues whose aggregate offering price to 
the public does not exceed $100,000. Issuers of such 
exempted securities must now file three copies of 
the prospectus with SEC rather than one as 
formerly. 

NATIONAL BANK FaILures.—According to statistics 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, there were 357 
national bank failures in 1931, and 322 in 1932 and 
396 in 1933. In 1934 only one failed, and only four 
in 1935. Last week J. F. T. O’Connor, Comptroller 
of the Currency, reported that since September, 
1935, nineteen months, there had been only one 
national bank failure. 

NEW EXCHANGE RULE.—The New York Stock Ex- 
change announced adoption last week of a rule, 
suggested by SEC, that all members’ trading ac- 
counts be fully margined at all times. 

SALES AT REcoRD LEVEL.—In February of this year 
all records were broken for the SEC figures on the 
dollar value of sales on registered stock exchanges. 
Another new high was established in March, SEC 
announced last week, and $3,416,000,000 sales were 
effected, or 15 per cent over February and 23 per 
cent over March a year ago. 

INSURED Banks.—On Dec. 31, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation called for condition reports 
of its member banks. Last week a preliminary 
statement showed 13,974 insured commercial banks 
had total deposits of almost 50 billion dollars, an 
increase for the year 1936 of five billion dollars, or 
12 per cent. Holdings of Government securities 
increased 12 per cent during the year to total about 
15 billion dollars. 

Tax CoLLections.—Although the Treasury may 
have miscalculated its receipts from internal reve- 
nue for the March quarter, the Internal Revenue 
Bureau figures for March show income tax collec- 
tions in the month totaled $689,000,000, or 70 per 
cent more than the same month in 1936. Gift taxes 
were way down, however, totaling $14,000,000, com- 
pared with $147,000,000 in March, 1936. Total in- 
ternal revenue for the month was $935,000,000 as 
against $691,000,000 a year ago. 


New Security Issues 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 


AMERICAN ROLLING MILL Company, 450,000 shares of cumu- 
lative convertible stock, $100 par value, and an unde- 
termined amount of $25 par value common stock to 
be reserveed for the conversion of the preferred. Divi- 
dent rate will be disclosed in later amendments. Of 
the $40,000,000 proceeds, $7,500,000 is to cover cost of 
new plant construction and improvements, and $1,500,- 
000 the construction in Australia of a new plant, in 
conjunction with an English corporation. W. E. Hut- 
ton and Co., and Edward B. Smith & Co., both of New 
York, are the principal underwriters. 

Witson & Co., INc., Chicago, $6,500,000 of convertible de- 
bentures due April 1, 1947, and an undetermined 
amount of common stock to be reserved for issue solely 


—Underwood & Underwood 
DEFENDS INVESTMENT BANKERS 

Edward B. Hall, president of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America, speaking to the mem- 
bers of the Bond Club of New York, denied that a 
complete revamping of the investment banking in- 
dustry is needed, as was alleged before the same club 
last month by William O. Douglas, SEC Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Hall declared: “Always it is important 
not to kill a lot of fine wheat in an effort to stamp 
out a few weeds.” 
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Investment Banking: 
A Reply to Criticism 


Wheat and weeds. 
pany directors. 
investment funds. 


Bankers as com- 
Guiding flow of 


ITH capital markets lagging and the trend of 
money charges uncertain and obscure, invest- 
ment bankers, whose business is the amassing of 
dollars for industry, have had plenty to think about 
during the past month. 

Important as are the economic events of the day, 
however, perhaps even more vital to the invest- 
ment bankers was an address last month before the 
Bond Club of New York, by William O. Douglas, 
member of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

Speaking only for himself, rather than voicing 
SEC’s official opinion, Mr. Douglas recommended 
almost a complete revamping of the investment 
banking industry. 

Never slow to reply to criticisms from whatever 
source, the Investment Bankers Association of 
America answered Mr. Douglas’ remarks through 
an address at the same club last week by IBA’s 
new president, Edward B. Hall, of the Chicago 
banking house of Harris, Hall & Co. 

The theme of the Commissioner’s address had 
been: “Today, as you well know, we have a practi- 
cal usurpation of the rights of the great body of 
investors, which can be only described as financial 
royalism.” 


BANKERS AS DIRECTORS 


In answer to that attack of the youthful SEC 
official, President Hall declared: 

“The IBA was founded 25 years ago with the 
stated purpose of improving the standards of the 
business and preventing fraud. And in all its 25 
years its members have been greatly concerned 
with the best means to eliminate the weed-like 
evils that are costly to society and are particularly 
harmful to those who are trying to raise good crops 
in the same field.. Always it is important not to 
kill a lot of fine wheat in an effort to stamp out a 
few weeds.” 

Getting down to brass tacks, Mr. Hall attacked 
Mr. Douglas’ suggestion that bankers be removed 
from industrial boards of directors. Rather, Mr. 
Hall asserted, the continuity of banking relation- 
ships has been of unestimable importance to cor- 
porations, should be continued. 

And the value of close relationships between cor- 
porations and their bankers, ne said, was the chief 
argument against Mr. Douglas’ recommendation 
that corporate issues generally be sold on competi- - 
tive bids rather than by private sale. 


DIRECTION OF INVESTMENT 

Recalling that the SEC official had a great deal 
to say about the main business of investment bank- 
ers being to direct the capital flow to those indus- 
tries which can make the best use of the money, 
Mr. Hall asserted: 

“A good pragmatic test of the need for capital 
in a given industry is that particular industry's 
ability to earn a fair return. From the social point 
of view, however, it must be admitted that this 
does not work perfectly because human beings do 
not always want to buy what is best for them... 
Accordingly, it is difficult to see how this can be 
overcome as long as an individual has the right to 
spend his money and invest his savings as he thinks 
best.” 

In other parts of his address, Mr. Hall argued 
against these suggestions made by Mr. Douglas: 
first, that the investment banking business be sep- 
arated into underwriters and distributors, and that 
the two functions should not be practiced by the 
same firm; second, that profit margins of the in- 
vestment bankers be reduced; and third, that the 
control of industry is too largely centralized in the 
hands of a few individuals. 

At the SEC’s headquarters it was pointed out 
that Mr. Douglas was not speaking for the SEC 
when he talked before the Bond Club. 

However, it was suggested, SEC is now turning 
its attention to the investment banking industry’s 
practices, having for the most part completed its 
program of stock exchange regulation. Further- 
more, some officials assert, since Mr. Douglas is a 
likely candidate to succeed James M. Landis as SEC 
chairman, some of his views may become official, 
rather than personal, in the near future. 


upon conversion n of ‘the . debentures. . Dividend rate will 
be announced later. Proceeds to be used to repay short 
term loans incurred to finance increases in inventory 
value and in accounts receivable. Edward B. Smith & 
Co., New York, and Glore, Forgan & Co., of Chicago, 
are the underwriters. 
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President Roosevelt's message 
to Congress transmitting a re- 
vised Federal budget for the 
Fiscal year 1938 and a recom- 
mendation that $1,500,000,000 
be provided for work relief in 
that year follows in full text: 


TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 


In my budget of Jan. 5, 1937, I 
said that I would transmit at a later 
date an estimate of appropriation 
for work relief for the fiscal year 
1938. In connection with this esti- 


+ 


| 


mate it is desirabie to review our | 


present fiscal situation. 
Budget estimates made last De- 


cember indicated a net deficit for the | 


current fiscal year of $2,248.000,000. 
They also indicated a net surplus 
for the fiscal year 1938 of $1,537,- 
000,000, exclusive of any provision 
for a work relief appropriation. On 
the basis of these estimates, there- 
fore, an appropriation for work re- 
lief for the fiscal year 1938 of any 
sum less than $1,527.000.000 would 
have left at the end of that year a 
budget in balance, 


Since then, however, new factors 
have so altered the fiscal situation 
as to make it necessary to present 
revised estimates of receipts and ex- 
penditures. There is attached to this 
message a Statement showing the 
present estimates for the fiscal years 
1937 and 1938 as compared with the 
estimates in my budget message. A 
glance at this statement will show 
that the principal factor is the de- 
cline in tax receipts below our pre- 
vious expectations. 


PRESENT YEAR’S DEFICIT 


FISCAL YEAR 1937: The analysis 
of returns received in March, 1937, 
under the new tax law indicates that 
income taxes will produce $267,200,- 
000 less than the former estimate 
for the fiscal year 1937. The re- 
ceipts for the first nine months of 
this fiscal year indicate that other 
revenues will be $337,000,000 less 
than the estimate, which is due in 
large part to the obstruction of col- 
lections by numerous lawsuits 
against the Government. 


duction of $410,000,000 in the esti- ¢ 


mate of income taxes being slightly 
Offset by increases in other receipts. 

Pending the enactment of the 
1938 appropriation bills it has been 
impossible to make any material re- 
vision of the estimates of expendi- 


. tures for that fiscal year, other than 


for recovery and relief. 


The revised estimates of receipts 
and expenditures for the fiscal year 
1938 as here presented indicate an 
estimated net deficit of $418,000,000. 


Miscellaneous rec@iptS 


There is included ir. the estimates | 


of expenditures the $1,500,900,000 for 
work relief hereinafter recom- 
mended. 


I propose to use every means at 


my command to eliminate this defi- | 


cit during the coming fiscal year. I 
expect to accomplish this by taking 
definite action at the beginning of 
the next fiscal year (1) to withhold 


from apportionment for expenditure 


in so far as possible with due re- 
gard to proper functioning of the 
executive departments and agencies 
a substantial percentage of the 
funds available for that year, and 
(2) to increase the receipts of the 
Treasury through the liquidation of 
assets of certain of the emergency 
agencies. 


CHECK ON SPENDING 

I regard it as extremely important 
that we should achieve a balance of 
actual income and outgo for the fis- 
cal year 1938, and 1 appeal to you 
to join me in a determined effort to 
bring about that result. 

What I have said is predicated on 
two highly important conditions. 
The first is the extension of existing 
taxes which expire this year. The 


second is the maintenance of ap- 


In view of the reduction in rev- | 


enue it became apparent that every 
effort should be made to offset this 
loss as far as possible by a reduc- 
tion in expenditures. To this end I 
have directed the heads of various 
Government activities to make a 
careful examination of their expen- 
diture requirements for the last 
three months of the present fiscal 
year with a view to making substan- 
tial savings by eliminating or defer- 
ring all expenditures not absolutely 
necessary during this period, the 
money so saved to revert to the 
Treasury. 


Information thus far available in- 
dicates that the 1927 expenditures 
will probably be $295,000,000 below 
the estimate of last January. 

The amount of the net deficit for 
the fiscal year 1937 is therefore es- 
timated at $2,557,000 000, an increase 
of $309,000,000 over the January es- 
timate. 


RELIEF SPENDING IN 1938 

FISCAL YEAR 1938: For the fiscal 
year 1938 it is now believed that re- 
ceipts will be $387,600,000 less than 
was anticipated last January, the re- 


propriations made at this session 
within the total of the budget es- 
timates. An increase in appropria- 


THE REVISED BUDGET: PRESIDENT CALLS FOR CURTAILED 


A 


Revised estimates of receipts and expenditures for the fiscal years 1937 and | 
1938, as compared with estimates included in the 1938 budget for these years. 


General and Special Accounts. 


I. Receipts: 
Internal revenue 


II. Expenditures: 


. National defense 


9. Interest on the public debt 
. Refunds 


. Supplemental items 


III. Net deficits (—) or net surplus (+-) 
*Funds for continuation of the Civilian Conservation Corps are included under “Supplemental items.” 


*To be increased by any amount appropriated by Congress for recovery and relief for the fiscal year 1938. As indi- 
cated in the message, it is hoped the amount will not exceed $1.537,123.000. 


Legislative, judicial and executive 
Civil departments and agencies 
. General public works program 
. Veterans’ pensions and benefitS 
Adjusted compensation payments 
. Agricultural adjustment program 
. Civilian Conservation Corps 
. Social security 

Old-age reserve account . 


. Recovery and relief......... 


fiscal year 103 “It is a matter of concern to you | November next, to present to the 
, | and to me who are working for a | appropriate committees of the Con- 
000.000 || Dalanced budget that so many | gress information as to such loop- 
200,000,000 162,175,197 210,000,000 192,330,719 special exert the strongest | holes as may exist in the present 
SS ees — _ pressure to bring about increases | revenue laws, and suggestions for 
 $6,906,000,000  $7,293,607,197  $5,224,000,000  $5.828,150,719 in Government expenditures, They | such new or additional taxes as may 
$41,390.550 pay little attention to the fact that | be necessary to meet deficiencies, if 
ERA 451108963  300,000000 318'390000 the budget, as submitted, represents | any, in the revenue-producing power 
cee huaiebeidetaiins 953,000,000 980,763,000 840,000,000 887.881,080 a coordinated fiscal program and | of the present levies. This will per- 
570,000,000 577,524,000 de pone 580,771,465 that material departures therefrom mit these committees to study such 
668 423 660 008 260 _ destroy the whole purpose of the | information and suggestions for the 
350,000,000 $79,000,000 368,000,000 program. If we are to avoid a con- purpose of proposing early in the 
540,000,000 | | Unuation of deficits, we must resist next session of the Congress legisla- 
860.000.000 860,000.000 840.000.000 835,000,000 these importunities or provide the | tion necessary to remedy defects in 
175,000,000  450,000.000 750,000,000 | creasing costs. WORK RELIEF 
$7.324,000.000 $5. 756,484,254 $7,781,000.000 $8.076,279,493 


Total, expenditures (exclusive of debt retirement) 


= \+ policy requires the careful planning + fore, to continue our efforts to make 
| of authorizations as well as appro- | both ends of our economy meet. 


The Budget Summary | | priations. It is impossible to main- _ SURVEY OF TAX STRUCTURE 


| tain the proper balance between | 4 has become apparent that there 


revenues and expenditures unless re- | is an immediate need for a careful 
| straint is exercised with respect to _ survey of the present tax. structure. 
_ authorizations of appropriations. | The Treasury will be prepared by 


Revised estimates Estimated in Revised estimates Estimated in 


I recommend that an appropria- 
' tion of $1,500,000,000 be provided for 
work relief for the fiscal year 1938, 
and that it be made available early 
in June so that its expenditure can 


edge that the principal danger to | 
~ modern Civilization lies in those na- | 
tions which largely because of an 
- armament race are headed directly 
towards bankruptcy. In proportion 


—$418,000,000 + $1,337.122.943 —$2.557,000.000 —$2.248.128.774 


though there are existing authoriza- 
tions of almost $2,000,000,000 for this 
purpose. 

In the budget for the past three 
years I have’set up a program for 
general public works and have often 


| said that such a program should be 
kept within the limit of $500,000,000 


a year. An anual program of this 
size should meet normal needs for 
highway, flood control, rivers and 
harbors, reclamation, Federal build- 
ings, and other public works. 


FLOOD CONTROL: HIGHWAYS 
I recognize the need for flood pre- 


| vention and control, but it should be 


tions would of course nullify our | 


efforts to prevent a2 deficit in 1938. 

And while I recognize many op- 
portunities to improve social and 
economic conditions through Fed- 
eral action, I am convinced that 
the success of our whole program 
and the permanent security of our 
people demand that we adjust all 
expenditures within the limits of 
my budget estimate. 


FUTURE FISCAL POLICY 

I emphasize here wnat I said last 
January with respect to our future 
fiscal policy: 

“Expenditures must be 
planned with a view to the na- 
tional needs; and no expansion 
of Government activities should 
be authorized unless the neces- 
Sity for such expansion has been 
definitely determined and funds 
are available to defray the cost. 

“In other words, if new legis- 
lation imposes any substantial 
increase in expenditures either 
in the expansion ci existing or 
the creation of new activities, it 
becomes a matter of sound pol- 
icy simultaneously to provide 
new revenue sufficient to meet 
the additional cost.” 


MILLIONS NOT BILLIONS 


Bills being pressed for enactment 
during the present session would 
commit the Government to early 


| expenditures of more than $5,000,- 
000,000. About $3,000,000,000 of these | 


authorizations are for the construc- 
tion of additional public works, even 


realized that to finance such large 
immediate expenditures as are con- 
templated by the majority of the 
flood control bills now pending in 
the Congress would impose an un- 
justifiable burden upon the Federal 
Treasury. 

Bills involving additional authori- 
zations of more than $500,000,000 for 


_ highways have been introduced de- 
spite the fact that expenditures for 


this purpose during the last four 


| A Handy Way 


to Subseribe for 


Your Friends 


Your friends will enjoy the 
penetrating way The United 
States News keeps alert men > 
and women adequately in- 
formed. They will enjoy 
the news within the news 
and the meaning of the news 
as related each week. Use 
the handy coupon below. 


The United States News, 
2201 M Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Please enter a subscription for one 


year for $2.* 


Address 


*If payment is enclosed you receive four 


extra issues FREE. 


the next two years of nearly $450,- 
000,000. 
The maintenance of a sound fiscal | 


‘|| to national budgets the United | be properly planned prior to July 

| States is spending a far smaller | first. 

| proportion of Government income | 
for armaments than the nations to 


which I refer. It behooves us, there- 


years have exceeded one billion dol- 
lars and that there are existing au- 


| FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
thorizations for expenditures during | 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed 


as an offering of this Stock for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy, any such Stock. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. : 


The Mead Corporation | 
50,000 Shares 


$5.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series B 
Without Par Value 
(With Warrants for the Purchase of Common Stock, Series of 1937, attached) 


The Warrants evidence the right to purchase three shares of Common Stock for each P 
share of such Preferred Stock at the following prices: $34 per share, if exercised 

on or before April 30, 1940, $38 per share, if thereafter exercised on or ; 

before April 30, 1944, and $42 per share if thereafter exercised a 

on or before April 30, 1947. | . 


Price $99 per Share s 


(plus accrued dividends from March 1, 1937 to date of delivery) | : 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in States 
in which the undersigned is qualified to act as a dealer in securities and . 
in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. : 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


April 28, 1937. 


— 


Pennsylvania Railroad's new 
Spring and Summer sched- 
ules provide maximum con- 
venience for travelers on 
business or pleasure. Dem- 
onstrated safety, smooth, 
gliding speed ... cool, quiet 
comfort on the largest fleet 
of air-conditioned trains in 
the world. At fares so low 
...no other means of travel 


For information consult 
new timetables or local 
ticket agents. 


gives so much for so little. 


effective 
April 25, 


FARES ARE LOW 


Go anywhere... anytime on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for 2c a 
mile in coaches... 3c a mile in 
Pullmans (plus Pullman fare). 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Bonds for sale, or as 
an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Bonds. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$35,000,000 
Argentine Republic 


Sinking Fund External Conversion Loan 4% Bonds 


Dated April 15, 1937. Due April 16, 1972. 


Price 891/2% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from the undersigned 
or from any other underwriter of this issue. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 

LAZARD FRERES & COMPANY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 
Incerporeted 

BLYTH & CO., Inc. 

LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 

WHITE, WELD & CO. 


Dated April 08, 1987 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 5. No. 17. 


April 26, 1937 


“LT wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


N May 20, 1935, just before the final passage of the Wag- 

ner law, there appeared on this page the article which 
is reproduced today. The provisions which were discussed 
therein as having been inserted in the Senate bill remained 
in the measure when it was signed by the President. They 
are the law of the land today having been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 


Two years ago I expressed the belief that the bill would 
some day be held unconstitutional. At that time the ques- 
tion of employer and employee relations seemed to hinge 
entirely on whether the Federal Government could intervene 
in labor disputes of a company engaged in production. 

This year, however, in view of the “sit-down” strikes 
which have been sweeping the country, the constitutionality 
of the Wagner Act has hinged on the conspicuous way in 
which labor organizations had begun to use physical vio- 
lence to impede and actually stop interstate commerce. 

The Supreme Court took cognizance of this situation. 
Chief Justice Hughes in his formal opinion referred to re- 
cent events “as the plainest facts of our national life” and 
significantly used as a precedent “the second Coronado case” 
in which physical violence occurred as a means of impeding 
interstate commerce. 

But because the Wagner Act has been upheld so far as 
compulsory mediation is concerned, it may yet present other 
law-suits in which assertions of Federal power will be chal- 
lenged. Some of these would seem to be suggested by the 
discussion which was contained in the article published here 
in 1935 and entitled, then as now, “Labor’s Doubtful Vic- 
tory’. D. L. 


ABOR has won a Pyrrhic victory. 

For generations, American labor has been a vol- 
untary movement free from governmental influence, 
interference, or dictation. 

If the Wagner bill, just adopted by an overwhelming 


vote of the Senate, should be passed by the House of Rep-. 


resentatives without change, American labor will find it- 
self completely under the control and domination of a gov- 
ernmental board of three members who are to be subject 
to removal at any time by the President of the United 
States. 

This places labor under the thumb of a Chief Executive 
and compels labor to enter politics to assure the selection 
of a President friendly to labor or the defeat of a President 
unfriendly to labor but does not assure labor of freedom 
from dictation in the event that an unfriendly board or 
President should decide issues against it. 

The broad powers vested in the new Board are de- 
scribed in Section 9 as follows: 

“The Board shall decide in each case whether, in order 
to effectuate the policies of this Act, the unit appropriate 
for the purposes of collective bargaining shall be the 
employer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or other unit.” 

This is in reality granting to a Federal board the right 
to allow skilled labor to be superseded numerically by un- 
skilled labor, to reject certain union organizations as “‘in- 
appropriate” for collective bargaining or to accept others 
as “appropriate.” Nowhere in the Act is the word “unit” 
defined and it may, therefore, be construed by a future 
Board to be synonymous with “union”. 


GOVERNMENT Such a discretion means that 


the Federal Government can dis- 


INTERFERENCE tinguish, if it chooses, between 
WITH UNIONS 800d unions or bad unions and, 


conceivably, under an unfriendly 
board, can interfere with the future membership opera- 
tions of national unions. 

But the powers of the Board are even broader than 
this. It is authorized to make rules and regulations to 
carry out the provisions of the Act and to effectuate its 
policies. And what are the “policies” ? 

Let us examine the statement in Section 1: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United 
States to remove obstructions to the free flow of com- 
merce and to provide for the general welfare by encourag- 
ing the practice of collective bargaining, and by protect- 
ing the exercise by the worker of full freedom of associa- 
tion, self-organization, and designation of representatives 
of his own choosing, for the purpose of negotiating the 
terms and conditions of his employment or other mutual 
aid or protection.” 

What is meant by “full freedom of association”? Cer- 
tainly it cannot mean that any labor organizer could use 
coercion or threats of force or intimidation of any kind 
in seeking to further the purposes of his union in col- 
lective bargaining. For if one employee could be thus 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


intimidated by another, there would hardly be “full free- 
dom of association.” | 
This bill is loosely drawn. Here, for example, is the 
broadest grant of power in the proposed Act: 
“Section 10. The Board is empowered, as hereinafter 
provided, to prevent any person from engaging in any 
unfair labor practice (listed in section 8) affecting com- 


merce. This power shall be exclusive, and shall-not-be 


affected by any other means of adjustment or prevention 
that has been or may be established by agreement, code, 
law, or otherwise.” 

Earlier in the bill a “person” is defined as “one or more 
individuals,” etc. 

Thus “any person” can be prevented from engaging in 
“any unfair labor practice”. . 


BROAD POWERS _ What are .unfair labor prac- 


tices? They are “listed” in Sec- 


OF REVIEW ARE tion 8. It was the intent of the 
UNPRECEDENTED authors of the bill to limit these 


unfair labor practices, however, to 
employers only, but the listing is numbered in separate 
paragraphs in such a way that they may read as standing 
independently of their connection with employers. It 
might be taken to mean the Board can prevent “any per- 
son’”’—employer or employee—from engaging in “any un- 
fair labor practice” as enumerated in Section 8. 

Also, if the Board may prevent “any person” from en- 
gaging in “any unfair labor practice” the question natur- 
ally arises whether the listing is all-inclusive or whether 
other unfair practices that interfere with the purposes and 
policies of the Act may also be included. 

Then, too, the power goes beyond any individual con- 
tracts between employers and employees and gives the 
Board the right to inquire into any “other means of ad- 
justment” that has been or may be established “by agree- 
ment, code, law, or otherwise.” 

This opportunity to penetrate every phase of employer 
and employee relations, and to supersede any means of 
prevention of labor disputes or any “means of adjust- 
ment” in existence would seem to imply a power of re- 
view never before granted to any national labor institu- 
tion created by government. 


LABOR PUTTING The great fight that has been 


waged inside the American labor 


ITS NECK INTO movement for vertical or indus- 


FEDERAL YOKE trial unions as against craft 


unions would now be up to the 
Federal Labor Board to decide. It could throw the 
weight of its influence either way and thus in effect con- 
trol the entire labor movement in the United States. 

Union labor is usually well able to take care of itself 
when bills are drawn presumably in its own interest. But 
it has risked much in permitting the Senate to pass with- 
out protest a bill that virtually bestows on a Federal 
board sweeping powers over the character of the union 
organizations which are to have the privileges of collec- 
tive bargaining... 

From the standpoint of employers who are injured by 
the numerous disputes of a purely jurisdictional charac-' 
ter between labor unions, the bill may be said to be help- 
ful in that the collective bargaining rights can be gerry- 
mandered so as to apply to an entire industry or a plant 
unit and hence a majority of the employees, who in the 
opinion of the Board shall constitute an appropriate unit, 
can be endowed with these rights and rebellious unions 
held in check. 

The greatest danger to labor, however, is to be found in 
the paragraph of the bill which legalizes all previous de- 
cisions of the National Labor Relations Board. About a 
dozen of them revolve around one point which is best out- 
lined in the now famous Houde case. 

In that precedent, the Labor Board took unto itself a 
power of interpretation which was never authorized by 


section 7-a of the National Industrial Recovery Act or by ° 


Public Resolution No. 44 which set up the present Labor 
Board. It is an interpretation to the effect that collective 
bargaining means something more than a mere choosing 
of representatives, namely a “reasonable effort” to reach 
an agreement. 


COMPULSORY Here is what the Houde deci- 


sion says: 


ARBITRATION ‘The National Labor Board in 


IS IMPLIED a series of decisions, and the Pe- 


troleum Board in one of its most 


_ important cases, have established the incontestably sound 


principle that the employer is obligated by the statute to 
negotiate in good faith with his employees’ representa- 


LABOR'S DOUBTFUL VICTORY 


Wagner Law Gives Federal Board Sweeping Powers Over Character of National Labor Organi- 
zations as Well as Plant Unions—Precedent May Lead to Majority Rule in Trade 
Associations, Too—Whole Procedure Is Unparalleled in Industrial History 


v 


tives; to match their proposals, if unacceptable, with 
counter-proposals; and to make every reasonable effort to 
reach an agreement. : 

“Collective bargaining, then, is simply a means to an 
end. The end is agreement. And, customarily, such an 
agreement will have to do with wages, hours and basic 
working conditions, and will have a fixed duration. The 
purpose of every such agreement has been to stabilize, 
for a certain period, the terms of employment, for the pro- 
tection alike of employer and employee. By contrast, 
where all that transpires is a demand by employees for 
better terms and an assent by the employer, but without 
any understanding as to duration, there has been no col- 
lective agreement, because neither side has been bound by 
anything.” 


WARNING BY Could a provision for compul- 


sory arbitration, forced by gov- 


LABOR CHIEF ernment tribunal, be any clearer 


IS JUSTIFIED or more significant of this trend 
toward government control of 
labor unions? 

For if a board, exercising what it deemed was its right- 
ful power of interpreting a statute as vaguely written as 
section 7-a of the National Industrial Recovery Act, can 
decide what is or is not a “reasonable effort to reach an 
agreement,” the power certainly can be assumed to exist 
under the Wagner bill whereby the New Board could also 
make rulings upon the motives, purposes, and economic 
arguments of the employee organizations as well as the 
employers. 

There is nowhere in the Wagner act any prohibition 
against the “reasonable effort” principle laid down in the 
Houde case and if the Board went beyond its authority 
then there can be no doubt that the “policies” laid down 
in the new legislation and the specific power now given it 
to make rules and regulations to “effectuate the purposes 
of the act” is all that the flexibly minded Labor Board of 
today needs to assume complete control of union labor | 
disputes. 

It is incredible that American labor should be willing 
to put itself so comprehensively under the Federal yoke. 
Matthew Woll, Vice President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in his recently published book, sounds a 
warning against this trend. He writes: 

“The road toward which we are fast traveling and 
which calls for even greater intervention of the Govern- 
ment into industrial relations may necessitate power on 
the part of the Government to inquire into the validity 
and perhaps determine the form and structure of the or- 
ganizations of and the motive actuating not alone em- 
ployers, but wage-earners and their trade union as well. 

“Government cannot well concern itself merely with 
final collective agreements without also concerning itself 
with parties or organizations claiming such high privilege 
and power under our philosophy of government.” 

Can anyone who has read the text of the Wagner bill 
doubt that the Federal Government is embarked on pre- 
cisely the course outlined by Mr. Woll? With a few sim- 
ple regulations fostered by a public opinion that may be 
aroused by labor warfare, the law could easily put Amer- 
ican labor unions under certain governmental super- 
visions as in England. 


TREND TOWARD There is, moreover, in the 


Wagner bill the principle of ‘ma- 


FASCISM WOULD jority rule.” Its sponsors point 


BE ENCOURAGED proudly to the fact that the prin- 


ciple in “democracy” or in poli- 
tics is that the majority shall rule. But in transferring 
this principle to the realm of economics and especially em- 
ployment, might it not some day be urged by industry 
that majority rule shall apply as between producers or as 
between manufacturers or as between distributors? 

Has not a group among business men already arisen to 
urge that the NRA should not only be extended but that 
it should have powers of price-fixing by majority rule 
inside an industrial association? And isn’t the Wagner 
bill creating a precedent whereby a majority in com- 
pelling the minority to accept its dictates is giving an ex- 
cuse for the setting up of monopolies and European 
cartels? 

The moment the Federal Government is permitted to 
intervene in a relationship between two parties in com- 
merce historically so individualistic as employment and 
this intervention is justified for the purpose of removing 
“obstructions to the free flow of commerce,” there is no 
limit to what the Federal bureaucracy may seek to accom- 
plish by taking jurisdiction over other “questions affect- 
ing commerce.” ... 
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